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Literature. 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


f this new poem is first introduced as a lovely and | 
Le Sana = admirable horsewoman she accom- | 


devoted young wife. Bei 


es her husband to the c 


her a cripple for life. Thereafter she gives herself up to 
charitable deeds, aud becomes one of the founders of the 
of Incurables at Dinan, in Brittany. 


ed this theme to Mrs. Norton. 
contrast. The latter is eminently suggestive.—Zd. Ald. 


Like a sweet picture doth the lady stand, 

Still blushing as she bows; one tiny hand, 
Hid by a pearl-embroidered gauntlet, holds 
Her whip and her long robe’s exuberant folds. 
The other hand is bare, and from her .~ 
Shades now and then the sun, or softly lies, 
With a caressing touch upon the neck 

Of the clear glossy steed she loves to deck 
With saddie-housings worked in golden thread, 
And golden bands upon his noble head. 

White is the little hand whose taper fingers 
Smooth his fine coat ; and still the — a 
Leaning against his side ; nor lifts her ‘ 


But gently turns as — footsteps tread ; 
Reminding you of doves with shifting throats, 
Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering cotes. 


rooding 
Under her pluméd hat her wealth of curls 
Falls down in golden links among her pearls, 
And the rich purple of her velvet vest 


Slims the young waist, and rounds the graceful breast. 
“ What have I done to earn such fate from heaven ?” 


And groan and grope the weary 
Denied the Rich Man’s easy pa ? 
What has the Babe done, who, with tender eyes, 
Blinks at the world a little while and dies, 

Having first stretched in wild, convulsive Toned 
His fragile limbs, which ceaseless suffering 

In ceaseless motion, till the hour when death 
Clenches his little heart, and stops his breath ? 
What has the Idiot done, whose half-formed soul 
Scarce knows the seasons as they onward roll, 
Who flees, with epee) Sy and bleeding feet, 
From idle boys that pelt him in the street? 

What have the fair girls done, whose early bloom 


Wasting like flowers that pierce some crevised tomb, 


Plants that have only known a settled shade, 

Lives that for others’ uses have been made, 

Toil on from morn to night, from night to morn, 

For those chance pets of fate, the wealthy born, 

Bound not to murmur and bound not to sin, 

However bitter be the bread they win ? 

What hath the Slandered done, who vainly strives 

To set his life among untarnished lives, 

Whose bitter cry for justice | fills 

The myriad echoes lost among life’s hills ? 
—_———__———_—— 


AN OLD COURIER’S TALE. ° 


whispered about, as —- is in St. 
Theodore was not wil 


though I have known something of La pene in my 
to come 


time; but his French valet, Dumont, th notes, 


too; we used to draw up to the stove to warm our fingers, in 
the bitter days, and so grew intimate. 

The valet had but three themes of conversation—the 
first was his country, the second was himself, and the third 
| was his master. From this last topic of his, I learned what 
was patent to all St. Petersburg, that the prince had drunk 
enough to serve a whole regiment. His father’s family were 
allied to the reigning dynasty; his mother was a descendant 








over the goose- 

and wait in the ambassador's anteroom while I waited there ——— Sere 4 It was accessible by a wooden stair 
at en a 

ment, which, eehles corvi: 

afforded sleeping 

all the commonalty, while the loft was reserved for superior 

travellers. It was furnis! 


—— 


ance of Prinee Theodore Ozinoff began to be talked, or rather | I had that day—lodked at the lock of my water-proof bag, or- 
Petersburg. Prince 


dered a horse and myself to be called at the break of day, and 
the circle of my acquaintance, | retired to bed. 


The Three boasted but one bedroom—a kind of loft 
which forms an inte part of eve 


from the large common apart- 
for kitchen, parlour, and hall, 
accommodations on its straw-covered floor to 


hed with an old-fashioned German 


bed, hung with scarlet cloth, a carved oak-chest for a table, and 
two ve 


in which Frau Hopnar kept her provision of house linen and 


ancient chairs. Partitioned off it, there was a closet, 


| of the royal Polish House of Leszcynski; he was sole heir of| other precious things brought with her from enon I knew 
h 


all their rights and titles, and also of two estates, which, though 
not very extensive, were pretty fur apart—the one being situ- 


the room and all its belongings well; many a night 
there before, and nobody pays better than a courier; 


ad slept 
et I 


ated in the north of Finland, and the other in the south of} thought Fritz hesitated strangely in lighting me up the cham- 


France. The first had been the gift of Peter the Great to 
one of his paternal ancestors, who had a hand in helping him 
to conquer that dreary north land; the second had come by 
| his mother’s side from that saintly queen, Maria, whose piety 
| and good works were supposed to make up for the opposite 
| doings of her husband, Louis XV. Dumont knew all about 
it, and all about Prince Theodore, who, according to his ac- 





ber. The frau had previously tried to persuade me that a bed 
which she could make up beside the kitchen-fire would be 
more comfortable. When neither my dignity nor my pru- 
dence would consent to that arrangement, she had gone to 
put _ — in order, and stayed longer than the frau was 
wont to do. 


I remembered these circumstances afterwards. At the time, 


count, was young, handsome, and astonishingly clever, but not | I was glad =o to = off my weather-worn clothes, and 
| tween the two German bets, after pushing the oak- 


at all averse to an intrigue or duel, and given to what is vul- | get in 


garly called overrunning the constable, for which, as for all his | chest against the door, which had neither lock nor bolt, laying 


St shortcomings, the valet had an excuse. “ Monseigneur | 
could not support his dignity without getting in debt, his two 
| estates were so far off; and it was a disgrace to the 
government that they did not do something for the czar’s cousin, 
and such a fine young man.” 


His Polish 


him with revolutionary tendencies. As the northern custom is, 
he had veen looked on with suspicion from his very childhood ; 
and the prince, either finding there was no other chance for 
, or being so inclined, had adopted liberal opinions almost 
early, and was considered the chief of the Polish party in 
St. Petersburg. 

At the time of my story, it was generally suspected, in and 
out of diplomatic circles, that something was being brewed at 
Warsaw—in short, the Polish insurrection was in preparation. 
How far the King of the Barricades encouraged it was best 
known to himself and his ministers. Louis Philippe was the 
man not to commit himself; and it is wonderful how such safe 
cards ever lose the game, as they do sometimes. Well, Prince 
Theodore was the chief of the Polish party; the Poles were 
getting ready for a rising; Dumont been coming and going 
between his palace and the French embassy for some weeks, 
when all at once the prince and his valet disappeared. The whis- 
pered account of this fact was, that an officer and a compan 
of gens d’armes had been sent to enter the Ozinoff Palace, af- 
| ter placing sentinels at all its outlets; that they stayed there 
| long enough to make a strict search in cabinet and bureau ; and 


the princely owner and his confidential servant. The rest of 
the establishment were permitted to remain in their accustomed 
quarters; but a commissary of police and sundry of his satel- 
lites took lodgings in the prince’s apartments, and made daily 
examinations of every soul, from the steward to the scullion. 

What discoveries rewarded their assiduity, nobody could 
tell, but Siberia at least was predicted for poor Prince Theo- 
dore ; and when Count L—— sent for me at seven o'clock the 
same evening, he had got wind of the at half- 
past six. I was not surprised to see his e in a consi- 
derable fluster, which he tried hard to keep out of view, and to 
hear him say: “ Gasper, I want you to set out for Paris imme- 
diately ; you must accomplish the journey as quickly as possi- 
| ble. I would intrust none but yourself with this dispatch ; it 
| is one of the utmost importance: never lose sight of it till you 
| deliver it into the hands of the Minister of War.” 

I was half prepared for the journey, having heard the whis- 
| per; and the great ambassador smiled on me, as if I had been 
| his heart's delight, when I assured him of my readiness to set 
| out with all expedition, and that the dispatch should never be 
| out of my keeping till it was safely delivered to the Minister at 

Paris. 
| “ Your zeal and devotion shall not be forgotten,” said he in 
| his grandest manner. “ France knows how to reward those 
| that serve her. Go,my brave Gasper ; get ready to ride, and I 
| will conclude my letter to Monsieur le Ministre.” 
| Before any timepiece in St. Petersburg had reached the half- 
| hour, I was galloping along the western road, as fast as a 
| powerful Polish horse could carry me, with the usual ove. 
ments of sheepskin cloak, jack-boots, and saddle-bags, and the 
| dispatch sealed in a tin case and locked up in the water-proof 
| bag attached to my firmly buckled belt. People will tell you 
that the eastern route rid Moscow is the most practicable ; but 
right through the Baltic provinces to West Poland, and thence | 
to East Prussia, forme. I pushed on that way at a rate that 
would have satistied even the ambassador ; partly because the 
| first heavy snow-fall of the north was coming on—for it was 





Russian | the 


There were reasons for Prince Theodore’s being done no-| burg, and without doubt I slept soundly. Pe’ 
e; but in an evil hour her horse fails | thing for, which were not unknown to his valet. 
er at a desperate leap over a chasm, and the consequent fall makes | mother and his French estate were presumed to have endowed 
‘ood an 

ospital 
A visit to the ruined chateau 
of the De La Garayes, in the neighbourhood of that town, suggest- 
e borrow two extracts, in mark 


left the palace escorting a close carriage, presumed to contain | good 


Cabinets and embassies transact most of their business by 
telegrams now ; couriers get nothing to carry but the heavy, 
long-winded papers which are generall wn out after the 
whole affair has been settled, and n cares when they 
come to hand. The courier is conseq: ly of little account. | 
But in my travelling-days, cabinet councils sat to await our ar- | 
rival, ambassadors came to meet us on their own stairs, and 
the sight of a mounted courier was sufficient to wake up all | 
the clubs and coffee-houses in town. We had work to do then. 
Ifever a king got the headache, or a minister looked out of 
humour, some of us were packed off, whip and spur, to ride) 
for dear lifg, through all weathers, and Keep the dispatches 
safe, whatever became of oursel A quarrel or a marriage 
in a royal family gave us terrible I shall never forget 
the time Nicholas of Russia fell out with bis brother Constan- 
tine, or the — of Donna Maria. Many a weary ride and 
wet coat I got by both affairs; but they were nothing com- 
ste with what happened to me once on a journey from St. 

etersburg to Paris. 

I had been some years on the road, and known to have done 
some smart things, in the way of getting over ground, and put- 
ting spies off the scent, when I became attached to the first 
French embassy which Louis Philippe sent to St. Petersburg, 
after his recognition by the czar. The chief of the embassy, 
and my special patron, was Count L—, a sensible, moderate | 
man as ever sent or received dispatches; but I think no am- 

or had more explanations to give, or instructions to get ; 
he kept fifteen couriers in full play, always coming or going, 
and was pleased to consider me the quickest and most trust-| 
worthy of the corps. On that account, I was generally sent | 
on affairs supposed to require more than common prudence 
and dispatch. Of the count did not let me into his, 
secrets ; but I was well a aa | 


i 


concern on his excellency's mind, when the disappear- 


| capital of a large district, and also a Lutheran town. There 


the pny oe my head and a pair of pistols within 
reach of my ad. I was a long way yet from crossing 

Russian frontier, and who knew what spies might be on 
my track ? 

had notsleptina bed since the night before I left St. Peters- 
it was the 
unwonted comfort of my position that made me dream all night 
of winning at cards from the’ French ambassador, from the 
Russian minister, and from all sorts of great people, with whom 
I was never likely to have the honour of playing. The nightly 
vigilance of the tribe has been noted ever since they 
saved the Capitol. There were jhree score ot them in the 
house below my loft, and the whole flock must have united in 
the chorus that awoke me just as I was sweeping five thousand 
francs off the hazard-table. I started up with a vague idea that 
there was somebody in my room. My one hand instinctivel 
grasped the pistol, and my other the dispatch-bag. There it 
was, all safe under my pillow; I could feel the tin-case in- 
side; and the room was silent and dark, except where a faint 
ray of the rising moon flickered in through the sky-light. The 
chest still stood against the door as I left it. Some prowling 
fox must have come too near to the goose-house. Of course, 
the whole flock got my hearty malediction, and before it was 
well uttered, I was fast asleep again. 

Fritz called me at daybreak, and I was on the road within 
the same hour. The sleet was still blowing. I had cold travel- 
—— the miry plains and swollen rivers, and terrible work 
with the lazy boatmen and knavish postmasters; but the 
influence and credit of the French ambassador stood me in 
stead. I bribed and I bullied, two processes without 
which there is no getting on in Russia. I foiled curious in- 
quirers; I kept clear of military stations. Count L——’s dis- 
patch was kept next my heart in waking-hours, and under my 
head when I slept—out of my keeping it never went for a mo- 
ment; and never was I more relieved in heart and mind than 
when the Russian frontier was fairly passed, and there was no- 
t but German ground before me. Moving so rapidly south- 
w I had the snow, and, what was more to be 

the nye a oo had a 
to disappear, dispatches , on the same track, and never 
be heard of more. Prussia was not a much safer territory in 
those days; but I crossed it, crossed the Rhine, found myself 
on French ground, and posted to Paris, with the conviction 
that my laurels were won. 

It was three o'clock in the morning before I passed the bar- 
ridres, and when I reached the minister's hotel, that establish- 
ment was just settling down into sleep or exhaustion after a 
magnificent ball given in honour of the Russian ambassador, 
who had lately arrived in Paris. The porter seemed in no 
hurry to admit me; but when my continuous ringing at length 
brought him to the gate, he gave mea look of astonished recog- 
nition, and said in a sort of whisper to himself: “Is Monsieur 
le Courier really going to set outagain?” I had never seen the 
ow before in my life, had never been in the house before; 

ut the man was old, and might be dreaming, for his eyes looked 
ready to close; and having no time to lose with him or any- 
a else, I hurried upstairs to the minister's apartments. 

“Monsieur is gone to bed, and did not expect you, I am sure,” 
said the valet, who answered my impatient knock. He was a 
young, lively-looking fellow, quite a new face to me; but he 

ve me the very same look of acquaintance and surprise 
with which the porter had greeted my entrance, and would 
have asked half-a-dozen questions if [had not stopped him 
with a demand to see the minister immediately. 

He left me in the anteroom, and went to deliver ny message. 
I improved the time by opening the bag and getting out the 
dispatch. The tin-case was familiar to my otk many atime 


the beginning of October, and if once it came, weeks must | it had been felt for at every stage of the get = now, 


elapse before the succeeding frost made roads and rivers passa- | 


ble—and partly because I determined to take one good night’s 
rest at Klotskow, a little old town in the government of Livo- 
nia, where an honest man named Fritz Hopnar, from .: na- 
tive Rhineland, had set up an inn with the sign of Three 
Eagles, by way of doing equal honour to Russia, ssia, and 
Austria, and thus securing the whole government patronage of 
the north. I believe Hopnar to some extent succeeded in his 
great design ; at ali events, he kept an honest and wonderfully 
clean house for that part of the world, and may be entertaining 
travellers there still, for aught I know to the contrary. 

I reached his house at the close of a day, all over fog and 
sleet, and in some fear that my toes and fingers were frost- 
bitten, for the north winds were bitter. It was full of Livo- 
nian peasants. 
crooked. street, mostly of log-huts, with a few timber-houses 
scattered among them, and a low church in the middle, is the 


had been a confirmation in its church that day, and the pea- 
sants, who had come many a mile to the pious solemnity, were 
now, according to northern custom, making merry at the 
Three Eagles. I was glad to get a seat among them in Hop- 
nar’s warm kitchen. He and his wife welcomed me with their 
usual kindness. Being a coun and a courier, 1 was 
quite a friend of the house ; the seat of honour—that is to say, 
the wooden settle within the chimney—was accorded to my 
rank: there was no other distinction of travellers’ rooms there 
in my time. They made ready the best their house afforded 
for my supper; a journey through north wind and sleet makes 
one no way i in that matter. I told the news of the 
w as became acourier, to them in German ; they translated 
it into Livonian, for the benefit of the peasants; and in the 


Klotskow, though consisting only of one | how. 


| when I held it up to the light, the seal which Count L—— had 
| put upon it in +4 presence was gone. The case could be opened, 
and I opened it in perfect desperation, and there—instead of the 
ambassador's secret and important letters, to deliver which I 
had posted night and day, and been pledged to part with only 
into the minister’s own ds—there were two copies of the 
St. Petersburg Gazette, and nothing more, The horror and con- 
fusion of the discovery were so overwheming, that I have no 
recollection of anything till I found myself in the minister's 
bedroom. The valet must have come back with an order to 
admit me; I must have closed the case and followed him me- 
chanically ; and there I was at the side of the great man’s bed 
presenting the tin-case, with a horrible sense of having lost 
the dispatch, and being utterly unable to tell or imagine 


Monsieur le Ministre was sitting up in his night-gown, and 
looking terribly fagged. I was seeing him for the first time; 
it was the first dispatch I bad brought to him; but the minis- 
ter saluted me witli a still more familiar look than those of his 
porter or valet. “Is it possible you have brought more dis- 
patches?” said he with a “Those you said the Belgian 
courier was bringing, I , ma foi,” he continued, openin, 

the case. I don’t know how I presented it. “It was wel 

worth the count’s while to employ a courier and dispatch-bag 
with two copies of the St. Petersburg Gazette. There is some 
government story about that unlucky prince in them, I dare- 
say; but you might not have troubled yourself and me coming 
atsuchanhour. To be sure, you did not know. Count L—— 
is a very strange man; but you acted under orders; and 1 can 
forgive ou everything for making the journey you completed 





midst of general homage, I finished my supper—the only meal 


“Last ” 
wana said I, feeling rather uncer 
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“ Yes,” said the minister, la down . 
ably. “ Your arrival here, and the delivery of the counts let- 
ters at half-past eleven last night, was an achievement in tra- 
velling. Monsieur, I am the d of all faithful servants: I 
have reported your performance to the Citizen King, and con- 
gratulate you on the honour of his It is to be re- 

tted that Count L——’s overanxiety for the information of 
is cabinet should have caused an+ unnecessary journey to 
the Belgian frontier. But good-night, my friend’—and he 
tucked himself better in—“ go and take the rest you so much 
require, and be sure that your remarkable services will find 
appreciation.” 

io pose it was the instinct of self-preservation that enabled 
me to keep my own counsel and ask no questions, but I left 
the room with a strong impression that either myself or the 
minister was going mad. If it were he, his porter and his valet 
shared in the insanity, for each, after his own manner, had tes- 
tified to my arrival on the preceding night. One thing was 
clear—the letters which I had seen Count L—— put into the 
tin case and seal up had been taken from me out of the bag, 
which I never parted with night or day through that long and 
rapid journey. But what opportunity had any Russian instru- 
ment found to take them? My thoughts flew back, as only 
thoughts can fly, over all the stages and incidents of my jour- 
ney. They stopped for a moment at the Three 
Livonian geese had made a fearful clamour ; but nobody could | 
have entered my room without moving the heavy oaken chest | 
I had set against the door, and it stood in the very position I | 
left it in till the morning. Who had taken the letters, and who had | 
come in my stead twenty-coven hours before me, and what had 
that messenger brought? I felt myself in a scrape beyond my 
own comprehensivn. It must be one of those deep-laid Rus- 
sian tricks of which I had occasionally heard in my travels. 
Doubtless an explanation would come out in time, and little 


les—those | stew 


ee your advantage,” said Dumont, as he moved away 
sn “ 


I was curious to hear the lars of his escape, and stil] 
more curious to hear the something to my own advantage. 
Dumont was keen, clever, good-natured ; he might have heard 
of some service more remunerative than that I had the honour 
of posting in, and eight o’clock found me at the back-entrance 
of the Gonzaga Palace. Dumont was on the watch for my ar- 
rival, and with an air of great secrecy he conducted me up the 
back-stairs, and into his own room. 

“ Sit down, my friend,” he said, shutting the door, opening 
his own private bureau, and taking therefrom a Parisian poc- 
ket-book—“ sit down, and you will hear a remarkable story, 
in which, I must observe, you yourself played a most impor- 
tant part, though not one of your own choosing. 
the case, my friend, with many actors in the world’s great | 
drama. But to return to our story. 
not arrested that evening, as you and everybody in 
burg supposed. A friend and 
the office of valet to the Russian minister of police, made the 
discovery of what was intended, and sent us intimation just 
half an hour before the visit of the gens d’armes. Our arrest 








capacity. The prince took my advice, and we escaped. 
of the palace was gettin; 
were —y a number of Finnish woodmen about the 
premises. 

of my own, sent them off with three silver roubles apiece, and 
orders to get out of St. Petersburg as quickly as they could, or 
the money should be taken from them. Let me assure you 
their disappearance was an example of celerity. The prince 
and I made a successful imitation. Without waiting to de- 
on, papers, or take other unimportant measures, we assumed 
the Finnish clothes, with wigs and beards to match. His high- 


to my comfort. When Count L—— and the minister came to | ness had fortunately some in store; he had a taste for masque- 
find out that the important letters had not come to the proper | rading, and found them useful in his little adventures. It was 
d, the blame and the responsibility must fall on me, and | a terrible sacrifice to cut off our own hair and moustaches, but 


who would believe the account I had to give? 
The overworked man will sleep under any weight of care, | 


| necessity has no law. Then, with all the ready money we 


could collect—it was lamentably little—with a coil of rough 


and so did I in the German hotel for good twelve hours that ropes under each arm, and our wolf-skin caps well dra 
day ; but all the time I was locking up dispatch-bags, opening | down, we sailed out among the retiring woodmen, made 
tin cases, finding them empty, and searching for the lost letters | way through the city, and reached the western road about the 


in every corner of Fritz Hopnar’s house. Next evening, 1 | time that the excellent officer of 
screwed up my courage so far as to go to the minister's hotel, | taking possession of the Ozinoff 


lice and his company were 
alace. We took horses at 


on a pretext that I had left my gloves there, and found oppor- | the nearest post-house. The prince did all the talking. He 


tunities for conversation both with the porter and the valet. 
It required all my courier’s tact to sound them rding my 
alleged arrival; but they were quite clear and positive t 
had arrived at the time specified. The whole household were 
aware of the minister's wonder and delight at the rapidity of 
my journey; and the valet remarked that the despatches I 


was a ee | Finland boor, going to visit relations he had in 


Livonia; and I was his younger brother, born deaf and dumb; 


t I} so we got on famously. But it was uncomfortable travelling. 


The weather grew very bad by the time we reached Klotskow ; 
we were glad to put up at the Three les. You know the 
house, and the house knows you. Fritz Hopnar and his wife 


pam ge must have been very important, for the minister or-| are excellent people, but they did not tell you; no, they were 
e' 


his carriage, and drove to the Tuileries, though every- 
body knew the Citizen King retired early. 

I had occasion to see the minister some days after—my ac- 
counts were settled at his office. They affected simple repub- 
lican fashions in those first days of Louis Philippe, and from 
the t man’s own lips I heard the same assurances about the 
achievement in travelling I had performed, and the high con- 
sideration with which he regarded me. There was no doubt 
in his mind that I had come and delivered di hes to him 
twenty-seven hours before I had the honour of seeing his face 
for the first time. Weeks passed, other couriers 
the north, but no letters were m , no suspicion rested on 
me; on the contrary, the trumpet of my fame was blown b: 
Se paige =e all his = = I became a man 
mark among the posting corps. oat L— 
asked about the Russian Gazette, it must have been 
ticularly = way, for no question was ever asked m/ 
subject. It was not my policy to draw attention to that fact. 
Somebody, or something, stolen my dispatch in a manner 
I could not account for, and carried it in my stead at a rate ex- 
ceeding my utmost speed ; more unaccountably still, had passed 
for myself with so many keen eye-witnesses ; and I had got the 
honour and glory of an unprecedented journey. But I was 
born in the eland, and had heard tales concerning the 
Doppe'ginger ; and in the utter im bility of any other ex- 
planation, I will confess that my German mind turned to that 
mysterious agency. No earthly thief could have entered a bar- 
ricaded room, and frightened the geese below. I felt convinced 
that the business had been done there and then, and as the — 
sentative spectre never does a man’s work or takes his p 
for a good purpose, the old-world notion made me more un- 
comfortable than I should have cared to acknowl at the 
time. Henceforth there wes a weird and inexplicable secret 
in the background of my life; nobody knew, ~ Faye 
at it. I was among the couriers, I was smiled on by 
the officials ; 


ut it made me nervous and anxious in travellin 
unable to rest without my right hand pn ty’ the dispatels” 
, and particularly careful to avoid the Eagles. 
or that purpose, I actually took the eastern route in several 
subsequent journeys. Many a one I made in the service of 


Count L—— and his government. I crossed Poland when it 
was in a state of full insurrection; Prussia, when it was talk- 
ing of marching over the Rhine to restore the elder Bourbon ; 
and Austria, when there was t discourse of her troops find- 
ing their way from Lombardy to the south of France; but 
nothing to throw light on my Sey substitute ever came 
to my knowledge. Though I did not forget the circumstance, 
all attempts at discovery or explanation, except the one men- 
tioned, had been — ven up by the time three years 
passed. By then the Polish insurrection had been quelled, the 
threatened revolution in Italy averted, Louis Philippe had got 
smoothly over most of the troublesome consequences of his 
elevation to the throne, the five i powers were working 
harmoniously, and the whole world was to remain exactly in 
the position My had it in till the end of time. Everythi: 
was settled, and Christine and I thought of settling too. She 
was only a milliner’s girl with very small savings, but there was 
not a prettier face in Strasburg. Madame Gasper is a ty 
woman yet. I myself, notwithstanding the minister's abe 
sideration, and my consequent grandeur amongst the couriers, 
had but little; but we made up our minds to marry, and wait 
no longer than my return from Naples, where they sent me 
with tches about some of the man di 

which happened in that quarter. As affairs were never 
quickly transacted, I had to wait some days for the ambassador's 
homeward message, and was seated, smoking and thinking of 
Christine, in the piazza of my hotel, when somebody came out 
of the house, and tapped me on the shoulder. I looked round, 


~ | them. 


ng | ceived. 


paid for not telling it, and kept the secret like honest Germans, 
that we were stowed away in the linen-closet, when you had 
to get possession of their only bedroom—it was our good stars 
that prompted you to that, ny friead—in the linen-closet. They 
also s to me that travelling as a French courier would 
be a much safer business for his highness; I could act as his 
tilion, and we were sure to geton. You had left an old tin-case 

in Frau Hopnar’s keeping ; it was laid up with her linen, and 
suited exactly. I had two copies of the St. Petersburg Gazette 
about me. It is wonderful what a man of talent can do with 
avery small allowance of moonlight; but I must say, had 
those geese below been all pre for the pot, it would have 
been a - —~ + L_. my oy pene yee clamour 
ust as | was to its p! un our pillow. 
es, my yy tT dispatches, but I da oye 
His highness ani — as no German could have 
done. We got properly equipped at a town in West Poland, 
I forget its name ; and they were safely delivered to the Mini- 


with the St. Petersburg gazettes. 

“I know the affair has afforded the minister some jests upon 
Count L——, and you some speculation; for Prince Theodore, 
in his courier’s dress, with the red, 1 mean auburn wig and 
beard, bore such a very remarkable resemblance to yourself, 
that Monsieur le Ministre, and every soul about his house, be- 
lieved it was you ; and we made provision for the second com- 
ing by a tale of dispatches that were to be expected through 
Belgium. It must have been a great puzzle to you, but we 
know you were not the man to betray your misfortunes. The 
prince is deeply sensible of the service you rendered him, and 
most anxious to reward it; but his highness never had ade- 
quate resources, and is now limited to his French estate. Bet- 
ter days will no doubt come to a gentleman of his merit; but 
in the meantime, he offers you, as a token of his gratitude, 
these two notes of a thousand francs each ;’ and Dumont 
slipped the bank-paper into my hand. I did not refuse it. 
Christine and our new home were to be provided for, and I had 
got a satisfactory explanation of the Doppelgiinger. 

“ His ay would have acknowledged your services 
earlier had his funds allowed him to do so,” continued the 
valet ; “ but, living here in exile, under an assumed name, of 
course his ability falls far short of his inclination.” 

“ Did he take oe to fight for the liberty of his mother’s 
country, as you often told me he would, if the people only rose 
against their — ?” said I. 

“No,” said Dumont, with great composure. “ His highness 
is a decided patriot ; but his genius is deep and penetrating ; 
he knew the fortunate hour had not come. It has not come 


had | yet, my friend ; when it does come, Prince Theodore will be 


Tound at the head of his country’s ranks: in the meantime, he 
is amusing himself in Italy ; and there is his bell. Let me wish 
ou a very good-evening, and please to shut the back-gate.” 
I did shut it; and that money set Christine and me up. It 
was the only token of Prince Theodore’s gratitude I ever re- 


his —— ranks never arrived ; but he contrived to get par- 
doned, returned to Russia, leaving unsettled accounts to a 
considerable amount in all the Italian towns. I believe Du- 
mont went with him, and is stil in his service; but I have 
left the road ; the world is all about me, and you are 
not the first who have heard me tell this story. 


—_— @———_—— 


DR. JOHNSON AND “IRENE.” 


An advertisement which appeared in the “ Gentleman's Maga- 
zine” for June and July, 1736, and set forth that “ at Edial, 
near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen were boarded 





and there stood my old acquaintance, Dumont, the confidential 
valet, whom I and all the rest of the world had believed to be 
sharing his master’s exile on the shores of the Icy Sea. 

“ Monsieur Dumont,” said I, “is it possible that I see you so 
far south? How did you escape, and what has become of the 
poor Prince?” 

“Come to the Gonzaga Palace this evening at eight o'clock 
—the back-entrance, remember, and not in your courier’s dress 


—and you shall hear all about it, my friend, together with some- | Da’ 


and taught the Latin and Greek languages, by SamvueL Jony- 
| son,” did not attract very much attention, certainly did not 
| produce many pupils. Captain Garrick, residing at Lichfield, 
| placed two of his sons, George and David, at the new academy. 
Another pupil was a Mr. Offely, “a young gentleman of good 
| Sereuma, who died early.” It is doub’ 
| others who benefited by Dr. Johnson's instruction, though Dr. 
| Hawkesworth has been mentioned as a student under him, and 


vid Garrick used afterwards to imply that there were more. 


It has been convulsive starts and 


seemed inevitable ; but nothing is impossible to courage a | the situation of assistantin Mr. 
he | 1 
in his winter fuel; there |‘“that the paralytic affection under which Johnson laboured 


caught two of them, got their clothes for two suits | pupils.” 


ster of War in Paris, twenty-seven hours before your arrival | 28 


The fortunate hour for him to be found at the head of | 


It must have been a strange school. Johnson was about 
twenty-seven years old—seven years or so older than his pupil 
David | Garrick. —- Percy defends the schoolmaster’s per- 
sonal appearance, Ww has been often enough attacked. Much 
misrepresentation has prevailed on the subject he declares. 
Johnson’s countenance, when in a good humour, was not dis- 
agreeable. Many ladies, the bishop avers, thought his person 
might not have been unattractive when he was young, “ his face 
clear, his complexion good, and his features not ill-formed.” 
His step-daughter, however, informed Boswell that when John- 
son “ was first introduced to her mother, his appearance was 
very forbidding ; he was then lean and lank, so that hisimmense 
structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye.” Hishair 
was worn straight and stiff, separated at the back. He had 

gesticulations, “ which tended to excite 
surprise and ridicule.” That these were sufficiently remark- 


The prince and I were | able is evident from the fact that he failed in his ——— for 
St. Peters-|the mastership of the Grammar School at Sol 
countryman of mine, who filled | wickshire, because it wasalleged, “that he was a very haughty 


ull, in War- 


and ill-natured gent,” and that he had “such a way of distor- 
ting his face, which (though he can’t help it), it was feared 
might affect some of the peg ee An attempt to obtain 
udworth’s school at Brewood, 
had been attended with a like result, from an apprehension 
| might become the object of imitation or ridicule amongst his 
The appearance of the master’s wife must have been 
| equally remarkable. “Tetty,” or “ Tetsey,” as he called her, 
using the provincial contraction for her Christian name, Eliza- 
beth, was twenty years his senior, and David Garrick was ac- 
customed to describe her as extremely fat, with very red cheeks 
the result of paint and the free use of cordials, “ flaring and 
fantastic in her dress, and affected both in her speech and her 
| general manner.” Both husband and wife presented points of 
singularity enough to excite the merriment of the pupils; es- 
jally when such an arch-mimic and jester as young Mr. 
vid Garrick was on the spot to avail himself of their 
a. and burlesque and aggravate them at every possi- 
le opportunity. 

A strange school, having a preceptor so uncouth, possessed 
of so little faculty for tuition, and with so much pens 
and irritableness, want of forbearance, and difficulty of regard- 
ing anything, save from his individual point of view. And 
yet, kindly and large-hearted, too; lifting up all near him to 
the position of his friends, when it was commonly possible to 
do so, and holding to them afterwards with a tenacity that had 
something tremendous aboutit. The pupil, David, was soon 
the constant companion and friend. Not raised to that post, 
however, by his assiduity as a scholar. While he should have 
been preparing exercises or studying the classics, he was bus 
with the scenes of acomedy. Did the example of the pupil 
affect the teacher? Johnson about time this commenced to 
write a tragedy. 

He borrowed from Mr. Peter Garrick, an elder brother of 
David, Knolles’s “ History of the Turks,” of which he wrote 
afterwards in the “ Rambler” :—“ It displays all the excellencies 
that narration can admit, and nothing could have sunk its 
author in obscurity, but the remoteness and barbarit of the 
people whose story he relates.” He selected for the subject of 
his play, the story of Irene. Was he aware he was travelling 
on trodden ground ? . 

In 1664, was published “ Irena,” a tragedy, with a prologue 
and epilogue, but it seems not to have been acted. “It is, in- 
deed,” says an authority, “ too worthless a performance in eve 
particular to deserve representation.” In 1708, ap 
“Trene, or the Fair Greek,” a ly, by Charles Goring, ac- 
ted at Lane. This could have made little im; 
either, but both plays are on the same 
To his old friend, Mr. Gilbert W: ey, 

Court of Lichfield, he read portions of his work, 
he proceeded with it. Mr. Walmesley apprehended that he 
the heroine into great distress at too early a period 

of the : 

“How can you possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper 
calamity id 

“Sir,” answers the author, unwilling to reveal the plan of 
his plot, “I can put her into the Spiritual Court!” 

A sly allusion, as Boswell remarks, “ to the supposed oppres- 
sive proceedings of the Court, of which Mr. Walmesley was 
Registrar.” But Mr. Walmesley thought highly of the work, 
and when, very soon afterwards, Johnson gave up all idea of 
his school, and with Garrick set out for London, he gave the 
travellers letters of introduction to his friend, the Reverend 
Mr. Colson, an eminent mathematician, who resided at Roches- 
ter. 

“The present occasion of my writing is a favour I have to 
ask of you. My neighbour, Captain Garrick, whois an honest, 
valuable man, has a son, who is a very sensible young man, 
and a good scholar, and whom the Captain hopes, in some two 
or three years, he shall send to the Temple, and breed to the 
bar; but at present his pocket will not hold out for neane. 
him to the University. Ihave proposed your taking him, 
you like well of it, and your boarding him and instruct him 
in the mathematics, philosophy, and human learning. He is 
now nineteen, of sober and good disposition, and is as ingeni- 
ous and promising a young man, as ever I knew in my life. 
Few instructions on your side will do, and in the intervals of 
study he will be an lé companion for you.” 

And afterwards te further : 

“ He and another hbour of mine, one Mr. 8. Johnson, set 
out this morning for London together. Davy Garrick is to be 
with you early the next week; and Mr. Johnson to try his fate 
with a tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in some 
translation, either from the Latin, or the French. Johnson is 
avery good scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn 
out a fine tragedy writer. If it should anyways lay in your 
way, I doubt not but you would be ready to recommend and 
assist your countryman.” 

With three acts of “Ir@he” in his trunk, and “two-pence 
halfpenny in his pocket,” as he would sometimes jestingly de- 
, he came up to London. Unquestionably he was 
enough, and compelled to live in the — way possible. 
He took lodgings at the house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in 
Exeter Street, Strand, and dined daily for eightpence at the 
Pine Apple, in New Street. At this time, he d only water. 
“ A cut of meat for sixpence, and bread a penny, and a penn 

for the waiter; so that,” as he declared, “I was quite w 
served ; nay, better than the rest, for they gave the waiter no- 
thing,” though their dinners cost them a shilling a-piece, as 
| they drank wine. He is stated to have lived for some time at 
leven a cheaper rate—“fourpence-halfpenny a day!” He 
| worked for Cave, the publisher; probably also for Lintot. He 
took lodgings at Greenwich, and used to walk in the park, 
composing his last two acts. But these were slowly produced. 
It was not until he gave himself a holiday, and paid a summer 





if there were any | visit to Lichfield, where he had left his wife, that he was able 


to complete the work. 
On the 9th March, 1736, Mr. Garrick was entered as a stn- 
{dent of Lincoln’s Inn, It is not to be supposed, however, that 
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he embraced the profession chosen for him with any extraor- | English Roscius was first bestowed upon him there. In 1747,| laced hat. He showed his new magnificence behind the scenes 
dinary ardour. On the death of his father he closed his law-| in conjunction with Mr. Lacy, he was manager of Drury Lane | of the theatre, and also in one of the side boxes, on the night 
books—if, indeed, he had ever really opened them. He en-| Theatre. | of the production of “Irene.” Perhaps he desired to assume 
tered into partnership with his brother Peter, and they en-| Johnson must have been more than mortal to have felt no | for the occasion a pose of extreme dignity, for he informed Mr. 
in the wine trade. Foote used to declare, jestingly, that | envy at his pupil’s brilliant triumph. He was entitled to rate | Langton, “that when in that dress he could not treat peo le 
e remembered Garrick living in Durham Yard (now the | his intellect and talents at a higher rate than Garrick’s, yet he | with the same ease as when in his usual plain clothes.” Dr. 
Adelphi), with three quarts of vinegar in the cellar, calling | found himself suffering often the severest privations while the | Adams has described the first performance when the house 
himself a wine-merchant. A memorandum has been seen, actor was in the receipt of an enormous income. His own po- | would seem to have been crowded. “ Before the curtain drew 
dated October, 1739, acknowledging the receipt from Mr. Ro- jee however, seemed more easily borne than the prosperity | up there were cat-calls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's 
binson, in the Strand, of payment “for two dozen of red port, | of his friend. He could not but be jealous. He tonk to under- | friends. The prologue, which was written by himself, in a 
(value thirty-six shillings), signed, For Self and Co.—D. Gar- | valuing the abilities of Garrick, to scoffing at his profession. | manly strain, soothed the audience, and the Fy went on to- 
nick.” The firm did not long exist: Peter, the senior partner, | In his life of Savage, published in 1744, writing complimentarily | lerably, till it came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the 
was a steady, quiet, methodical man of business; David was of Wilks, the actor, he could not refrain from violent reflec- | heroine of the piece, was to be strangled upon the stage, and 
impetuous, volatile, gay. Perhaps he perverted too much of) tions upon other players. “A man,” he wrote, “ who, what-| was to sp two lines with the bowstring round her neck. 
the stock in trade to his own use. He kept the company of| ever were his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves at least to | The audience cried out‘ Murder / murder!” She several times 
actors, was ever indulging his talent for mimicry, writing be remembered for his virtues, which are not often to be found | attempted to speak, but in vain. At last, she was obliged to go 
verses, plays, and publishing criticisms on the players. To | in the world, and perhaps less often in his profession than in any | off the stage alive. Malone complained that the audience 
ut an end to endless altercations between the brothers, their other. To be humane, generous and candid is a very high de- | took offence at an incident pp doy in the habit of applaud- 
riends interposed, and the partnership was eventually dissolved | gree of merit in any case; but those qualities deserve still | ing in Rowe's “Tamerlane.” But, in fact, they had restrained 
by mutual consent. David Garrick was soon on the stage, ap- | greater praise when they are found in that condition which | their impatience as long as ble. It boiled over at last. 
pearing at Ipswich, in 1741, in the part of Abdoan, in the play of makes almost every other man for whatever reason con-| They would not have been o ended at the coments. business, 
“ Qroonoko;” he himself selected the character ror his dbbitt, temptuous, insolent, ‘petulant, selfish, and brutal.” These are | had they been pleased at what had preceded it. They were 
because he hoped, under the disguise of a black face, toescape | strong words. Indeed his pupil’s success was hard to forgive. | not—they were dreadfully wearied. The loud condemnation 
recognition should he fail to please hisaudience. But his suc-| Throughout his life Johnson was steadily consistent in his | that is heard at particular points in doomed plays is Lapree d 
cess was undoubted, and he then undertook a variety of parts abuse of the actors; both before and after the production of | the result of pent-up displeasure rather than a sudden ebulli- 
—Chamont, in the “Orphan,” Captain Brazen, in the “ Re- |“ Irene” his tone was the same. “ Players, sir! I look upon | tion of antagonism. “Irene” was a decided failure. After the 
cruiting Officer,” Sir Harry Wildair, &c. ; he even danced and them as no better than creatures set upon tables and joint-| first performance the catastrophe, which it was said had been 
leapt as Harlequin. In the same year he startled London by | stools to make faces and produce laughter like dancing dogs !” | made to — on the si at the instance of Garrick, who 
acting Richard the Third, for the first time, at the theatre in |“ A player!—a showman !—a fellow who exhibits himself for | hoped probably to crown a heavy play with an effective con- 
Goodman's Fields. a shilling.” “To talk of respect for a player! Do you re-| clusion, was transferred to behind the scenes. Jrene was carried 
Meanwhile the author was toiling at his tragedy. He had | spect a rope-dancer or a ballad-singer? A fellow who claps a| out to execution. She screams: 
not then the rapidity of composition which distinguished him humpon his back and a lump on his leg, and cries ‘ am Richard Unutterable anguish ! 
later in life. His work was the result of slow and close study | the Third!” Nay, sir, a ballad-singer is a higher man, for he Guilt and despair! Pale spectres grin around me, 
and application. He wrote and rewrote many parts of it, made | does two things—he repeats and he sings; there is both recita- And stun me with the velllags of damnation ! 
many alterations and additions, kept — notes of the | tion and music in his performance ; the player only recites.” O, hear my prayers! Accept, all-pitying Heaven, 
speeches to be made, with a number of hints for illustration| ‘“ Who can repeat Hamlet's soliloquy, ‘To be or not to be,’ These tears, these , these last remains of life, 
borrowed from Greek, Roman, and modern writers. He jotted | as Garrick does it?’ Boswell asks. Nor let the crimes of this —— day : 
down roughly in prose the matier which was to be subse- ae el may,” is the answer. “Jemmy there’—({a boy Be charged upon gysoul. O, mercy, mercy! 
quently published into verse. Shortly before his death he gave ut eight years old who was in the room)—“ will do as well! After which the direction runs. “ Mutes force her 
to Mr. Langton a rough draft of the tragedy as it originally |in a week.) ; : out.” 
stood. This manuscript was ena - to the King, and ulti-| Boswell. “ No, no, sir! and, as a proof of the merit of great} But the alteration had little effect upon the subsequent au- 
mately was lodged in the British Museum. “The hand- acting, and of the value which mankind sets upon it, Garrick | diences. In fact, the objections were not only to the end of 
writing,” says Boswell, “ is —_ difficult to be read, even by has got a hundred thousand pounds!” the play, but also to the beginning and the middle. Burney 
those who were best acquainted with Johnson’s mode of pen-| Johnson. “Is getting a hundred thousand pounds a proof) mentions that Johnson in his side box was observed during the 
manship, which at all times was very particular.” A speech | of excellence? That has been done by a scoundrel com- | representation to be dissatisfied with some of the speeches, and 
of Mahomet to Irene appears thus in prose in the draft :— missary !” 


ar) = ; : the conduct of the play; and even expressed his my ve | 
I have tried thee, and joy to find that thou deservest to be loved | _ “ You two talk so loud,” saysGarrick, playing King Lear, to| tion aloud. Garrick, for his friend’s sake and his own, did all 
by Mahomet—with a mind great as his own. Sure thou artan error Johnson and Murphy, conversing in the wings . f Drury Lane; | he could to achieve a success. He kept the play on the boards 
of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy sex, and art immortal ; | “ you destroy all my feelings.” and the public out of the boxes for nine nights. After that he 
for sentiments like thine were never to sink into nothing. I 














“ Prithee !” cries on, “ , ings! 7 i “ , 
> —— ad the ~~ = oo by Re = 1 — has no feelings Y een — ~—— | oan —— edheegcstiniiees oe ere anaes 
Soe rohan nod poll the cee and chose eee now ing) robe, tune | “Garrick, manager, generously offered to produce his old| “Johnson was remunerated by the receipts of the third, sixth, 
Guekien dune the dress and add new roses | master’s tragedy. But there nr great difficulties in the way, | and ninth nights of Sultunae, These after deducting ex- 
been 7. . » | proceeding chiefly, it must be said, from the author. Garrick | penses, amounted to £195 17s. From Dodsley he received one 
_ From this raw material the following manufactured article | suggested the alterations he thought necessary. These John-| hundred pounds for the copyright. Aaron Hill wrote to Mr. 
is produced = 5 | son refused to make. He would not suffer that the work he Mallet, “I was at the anomalous Mr. Johnson’s benefit, and 
Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine ; i had been obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace | found the play his proper representative; strong sense, un- 
fa —- — tage: of thy face ; | should be revised and altered at the pleasure of a player.” by sweetness or decorum.” When asked as to how he 
ee Sn ae Be, Se eet em, | violent dispute ensued, and Garrick called upon the Rev. Dr. | felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, Johnson replied : “ Like 
Was but rd choose the graces of the day. Taylor to Interpose. the monument.” Whether he was altogether conscious of the 
To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes fo roll, | “Sir!” cried the author, in a rage, “ the fellow wants me to | extent of its failure is questionable; but he seldom referred 
Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, make Mahomet run mad, that he may have an opportunity of | to the subject, and he never repeated the attempt. Perhay 
And add new roses to the fading cheek. tossing his hands and kicking his heels !” Garrick would have been reluctant enough to try his pub 
He read the completed tragedy over to Mr. Peter Garrick at| A compromise was effected: certain of the suggested changes | with a second tragedy from the pen of Dr. Johnson. 
the Fountain. Aderwasds solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the | Were made, others were abandoned. The subject of the tra-| For a time, Johnson availed If of his entrée to the 


tentee of Drury Lane, to produce it; but the manager de-| sey is very hard and grim. It is undramatic—it is unin-| room, and seemed to find pleasure in the sprightly gossip of 
Piined. It may be because ie work was not patronised b | teresting—without thos, or feeling, or emotion. It is a story | the pavers At last, he said: 
any person of rank or influence. For ten years the play re- | °f one incident. The Sultan Mahomet, charged by his minis-| “No, David. I'll come no more behind your scenes,” and 
mained on his hands—the cause, one would imagine, of much | Ts with over-fondness for his Greek mistress Irene, to the | he went on to explain that “the silk stockings and white 
mortification to him. Lord Macaulay has called attention to | neglect of his state affairs and the ruin of his empire, puts her | bosoms of the actresses” disturbed his philosophical “yen 
the fact that Johnson came to London at a particularly un- to death as an atonement for his fault. What can be donewith| Of some of the performers he seemed to think highly. 
fortunate time. There was a very limited public. “The con- | such materials ? Are we to § ipathise with the sultan mur- | He valued Mrs. Clive’s comic powers, and enjoyed conversa- 
dition of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. | derer or with his seraglio vietimn Where is the poetical jus-| tion with her. 

It was a dark night between two sunny days. The age of pa-|tice of the story? And certainly Johnson had no power to| «Clive, sir, is a good thing to sit by, she always understands 
tronage had passed away, the age of general curiosity and intel- invest the fable with any tenderness :r sentiment it did not) what you say.” 

ligence had not arrived.” But this, after all, has reference to | Possess in itself. His characters are simply grand automata,| The lady reciprocated his regard. 

Johnson's general literature rather than to his one dramatic who walk about and wave their hands and utter musical but) “J Jove to sit by Dr. Johnson,” she said, “he always enter- 
effort. pompous blank verse. Nature is carefully hammered out of | tains me.” 

He was so poor that it was a serious object with him to re- the lines; they pertain to Art solely. All is brain-work ;there| He was often a guest at Garrick’s house, when Mrs. Peg 
ceive money for his play. In 1741, Cave, the publisher, wrote: | i8 no heart in the Pisy. The verses scan perfectly, they are as | Woffington presided, and he was there on the night when Gar- 
—*I have put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's hands”—{a | Smooth as ice, and as cold; while there is something cloying | rick —who like all men who have ever known the want of 
bookseller at the Cross Keys in the Poultry, who became a dis- and oppressive about the monotonous march of the music, money, had occasional fits of penuriousness,—grumbled at the 
senting minister, and afterwards entered the Church)—“ in or- | Which seemsto bealmost the more somniferous where it should | strength of the tea, and cried out: 
der to sell it to him, if he is inclined to buy it; but I doubt | be the more stirring. There is nota broken line in the play ; no “ Why it’s as red as blood !” 
whether he will or not. He would dispose of the copy and |€motion or excitement ever disturbs the rhythm, and Jrene| Perhaps he never wholly forgave Garrick’s success. Yet 
whatever advantages may be made by acting it. Would. your | 40es not forget the melody of her lines even in the throes of | he coul 


f j D speak of it temperately, and almost generously at 
Society, or any gentleman or body of men that you know, take strangulation. times. . 
n? “ Sir, it is wonderful how Uittle Garrick assumes; a man who 


such a bargai He and I are unfit to deal with theatrica)| Garrick had engaged a strong company. Ile desired to give 
persons.” This was addressed to Dr. Birch, a member of a| “Irene” the benefit of this. To secure the aid of his rival, | has advanced the dignity of his profession. Garrick has made 
“Society for the Encouragement of Learning,” the object of Spranger Barry, “the silver-toned,” the manager made a merit | a player a high character, and all su ported by great wealth 
Which was to assist authors in printing their books. It did | °f ceding to him the part of Mahomet, taking himself that of | of his own acquisition. If all this had Se ppened to mé, I should 
not avail itself of Mr. Cave's offer, and after an existence of ten Demetrius. It is probable, however, that he deemed this cha-| have a couple of fellows with long poles walking before me to 
years the society was bankrupt and dissolved. The result, | cter afforded him better pgm and, certainly, the | knock down everybody that stood in the way. Consider if all 
all things considered, was perhaps not greatly to be marvelled most dramatic scenes in the play are those in which the Greek | this had hap ned to Cibber, or Quin, they'd ave jumped over 
at. , lover appears, though his influence upon the story is not im-| the moon. Get (smiling), Garri speaks tous!” 

Johnson's old pupil and companion, Dayjd Garrick, carried | portant. The greatest applause on the first night, was awarded Dvtron Cook. 
all before him. There was some oppositi at first. “ There | © his ~~ of “ ag aoe = penne is — long he e 
are great divisions os ti ing Garrick’ _| quote. It contains the most vivid and vigorous lines of the " 3 
ing,” wrote Mrs Delame Seek poe yen —p~ tragedy, though these incline to the inflated. rene was played OUR FIRST CURATE. 
See te a aay Real with bin I have coon him act once, | St coum wy bavelbeee © ummm of penton wet pies ell (Conshetial frees test eaitfo “Aitton.”) 

ike him bette i rear ; i y - . 

older, and the aoa ~ ASA Ree os os fo 34 non | in parts of high tragedy, or low comedy ; was at home both in| Mr. Pembroke had been with us about six months, when one 
have less merit with the generality of people.” There was y Macbeth and in Doll Common. Churchill wrote of her: | morning at breakfast papa exclaimed in stronger terms than 
early opposition to him of course ; 4 upset all preconceived | Pritchard by nature for the stage design’d, usual against the poverty, the absolute imbecility, of his ser- 
notions; he ran counter to stage traditions ; he made war upon In person graceful, and in sense refined, mons. His oe ae Lox ag declared, wus og rather than 
the old declamatory school of acting; he was all quickness Her art as much as nature's friend became, advancing, and he concluded by expressing his determinajion 
surprise, passion ; he was emotional. rapid in action bo oe t Her voice as freefrom blemish as her fame, to dismiss Mr. Pembroke at the end of the year for which he 
yet natural. The conventional method had reached a climax | Who knows so well in Majesty to please, had at first en him. I watched, on Sarah's countenance, 
of artificialness Quin ‘oie te, lean ~ > this pee pt Attemper'd by the graceful charms of case. the effect of phe. but whatever her feelings 
performance. Cumberland gives a good picture of him, as Ho-| Mrs. Cibber was the Aspasia. “TI think she got more repu-| were, she managed to disguise them successfully, and for se- 
ratio, in the “ Fair Penitent !"— * |tation than she deserved,” said Johnson, “as she had great | veral days afterwards made no allusion to the subject either to 

Quin presented himself ao atieendidiitansesiain te sameness, though her expression was undoubtedly very fine. Rose or me. About a week had passed, when she came to me 
velvet coat, embroidered down the seams, an enormous fall bor, Mrs. Clive was the best player Lever saw. Mrs. Pritchard was in my bedroom, one morning, as I was dressing for a walk, 
tomed periwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled square-toed shoes, | 8 Very good one, but she had something affected in her manner. | with a face which betokened something on her mind. 
With very little variation of cadence, and in a deep full tone, ac-|I imagine that she had some player of the former age in her| “I want to speak to you, Fanny,” she began. 
companied by a sawing kind of action, which had more of the se- | eye which occasioned it.” Havard (who wrote the tragedies of | “ Well, dear, what is it?” I returned, putting my arm round 
tigniden —<— = stage in it, he rolled out his heroics with an air of | “Scanderbeg,” “ Charles the First,” and “ Regulus”), Berry, | her waist, and kissing her cheek, to encourage her confidence. 

erenc 


bestowed upon Lim,’ “med to distain the plaudits that were | Sowdon, and Burton were entrusted with the subordinate cha- |. “ You heard what papa said the other day about—Mr. Pem- 









































I ¥ |racters. The play was most carefully rehearsed, the dresses | broke ?” uttering the name with difficulty. 

tb ‘ may be supposed that Quin was not greatly pleased at | were magnificent, if incorrect. The scene we are told—there| “That he must leave at the end of the year if he does not 

b — ot Garrick, and the rush of the town to his feet. | was only one, the play was of classical pattern, and the unities| preach better sermons? Yes, dear, I head that, end I am 
new 











religion,” he said, mockingly ; “ Whitfield of time, place, and action most rigidly regarded—‘“was | very sorry if it grieves you, only we cannot help it, you 
was followed for a time, but the people will all come to church | splendid ong gay; well adapted to the fnsidle of a Turkish se- | know.” 



































_ But they never did. Once in the ic circle of| raglio ; the view of the belonging to it was inthe taste) “ ben I think J can it, if it be only the sermons,” re- 
— ck’s art there was no breaking away again. e attracted | of eastern elegance.” turned , tomy ment taking a manuscript out of 
aa Kept his public His fame grew and strengthened every | In his character of dramatic author, Jobnson considered that | her pocket, and putting it into my hand with the request that 
Fisias town flocked from the court end to Goodman's | he was bound to more gaily attired than was his cus- | 1 would read it. that I looked for an explanation, she 

In 1745 he was playing at Drury Lane. He visited tom. He discarded his snuff-brown suit, and appeared | continued modestly, “I think it isa better sermon, or at least, 
Dublin, receiving an welcome. The title of the, in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, anda gold- | that it will please paps better than those Mr. Pembroke usually 
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preaches, and I am sure I can find time to write one such every 
week, and—” 

“ And oh, Sarah!” I interrupted, “can you really love a man 
whom you acknowledge in anything inferior to yourself? My 
lover, if I ever have one, must 
know, and feel from the bottom of my heart, to be infinitely 
wiser and nobler, and better than Iam. Like Helena’s should 
be my song :— 

It were all one 
That I should love a bright particularstar, 
And think to wed it, be is 80 above me. 

“My dear Fanny, ifyou go off into a rhapsody, it is no use 
talking to you.” 

“ True, Sarah dear, I beg your pardon, and promise not to 
rhapsodise any more. §o tell me your whole plan. Do you 
mean to send a sermon to Mr. Pembroke every week, under 
your own sign manual ?” 

“ No, indeed, of course neither he nor snreedy must ever 
know I have anything to do with it. Ishould not even have 
told you, only I want you to promise to walk with me once a 
week to B——, where the manuscript must be posted. I am 
sure I have disguised the handwriting beyond all possibility of 
recognition.” 

This I admitted, but objected that Mr. Pembroke would na- 
turally suppose it was one of his own congregation who thus 
favoured him, for what could it matter to any of the pa- 
rishioners of B—— whether he fed his flock on a dry crust, or 

on the choicest and richest of viands? And, among his own 
congregation, upon whom could suspicion fall save upon one 
of the parson’s daughters ? 

But Sarah, wiser than I, reminded me that Mr. Pembroke 
was person known to more than one of the families resi- 
dent at B——, that to know him was to love him (?), and that 
although it might matter nothing to these individuals what 
manner of sermons were preached in our village church, it 
—_ mattered everything that the preacher should remain 
n their neighbourhood. They had heard of papa’s discon- 
tent, and the sermons were sent a3 @ s towards the end of 
sreventing his dismissing his cw Or even should Mr. 

embroke’s suspicion rest on one of his own parishioners, had 
I forgotten Miss Arabella Green? Had she not the pen of a 
ready writer? and what more likely than that she should em- 
ploy it in the curate’s service? Did she not ask him to din- 
ner, and patronise him, and smile upon him—a hideous smile, 
truly, but meant as a sign of grace and favour? Had she not 
sought to gain a husband once by feeding his hungry and 
clothing his naked, and might she not be seeking to gain one 
now by writing his sermons? She was old enough to be his 
mother, I was going to say ; true—but did elderly maiden la- 
dies never pay court to young single gentlemen, men young 
enough to be their sons? It was ainard but was anything too 
absurd for Miss Arabella Green? I was obliged to grant all 
these arguments of Sarah’s, to grant that she might succeed in 
preserving her incognito. 


“ But,” was my next objection, “ Mr. Pembroke will never | 


make use of your sermons. Depend upon it, he thinks no 
small things of his own compositions, his manner of delivering 
them proclaims it unmistakeably 

“Ah, Fanny, you have always done him injustice. I know 

pa has told him more than once that he is not satisfied with 
his sermons. Besides, if he doesn’t make use of the first I send, 
of course I shall not try a secondtime. But you will read this 
one, and tell me what you think of it. I should like to make 
an experiment of my plan for once.” 

“Very well: but you don’t wish me to keep it a secret from 
Rose? She has gone out to finish a sketch on the moor, 
and I was just getting ready to join her there, when you came 
in. She asked me to bring a book to read to her, and if you 
will allow me, I will take this sermon of yours instead, and 
when we come in you shall be favoured with our united judg- 
ment of its merits.” 

Having gained the desired permission, I sallied forth, and 
soon reached the spot where my youngest sister was seated, 
with her colour-box beside her, intent on the painting she had 
on hand.” 

It was now October; the heather had put off its purple robe 
and donned the sad and sober brown, but it was a lovely day, 
and the unclouded sun, with its countless lights and shadows, 
made objects and colours, inanimate and faded in themselves, 
dance with life and brilliancy. Rose’s pencil had been true to 
nature, and had succeeded in sketching an effective picture. I 
told her Sarah’s project, which surprised her as much as it had 
done me, and then I proceeded to read the manuscript aloud. 
We were doubtless partial and incapable critics, for to us it 
seemed a masterpiece ; it was, however, indisputably superior 
to any effort of Mr. Pembroke’s, and we thought even, his va- 
nity must acknowledge it. 

“ He is not worthy of her,” exclaimed Rose. 
haired-brother proves half so ow, or a quarter so vain, I 
will have nothing to say to him, though I should see his image 
reflected in all the crystals in the world, in the very rain-drops 
as they fall, even though he should profess to love me with 
an immeasureable love, which last even is sadly wanting in 
Sarah's case.” 

“Ah! I had forgotten all about the light-haired brother. 
Do you mean to say you have discovered he really exists? Mr. 
Pembroke always appeared so very unwilling to speak of his 
family. 1 remember the first day he dined with us, when in 
answer to papa’s question, he said his father was not a clergy- 
man, his confused and hesitating manner gave me the impres- 
sion that he (the father, 1 mean) must be a felon, or something 
of the sort.” 

“Well, the light-haired brother may be a galley-slave, for 
anything | know tothe contrary. My discovery goes not be- 

ond the bare fact of his existence. One day, however, Mr. 

‘embroke casually mentioned this brother by name. I ven- 
tured to ask if he resembled him, and he re , some ple 
thought so, but the colour of the eyes and hair was 
Now, our Mr. Pembroke’s hair is 
must be light.” 

“ No, it may be red.” 

“ In that case, too, I shall have soihing to 
plied Rose, laughing; aad her sketch 
shot ber proceeding “appeel to be aaenal 

er Pp jomet to be 
Aid Societ 
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The following Friday, Rose and she walked er to 
B-——., and with the manuscript was posted a note, informing 
Mr. Pembroke that if he condescended to make use of this, the 
writer guaranteed to supply him with a new one every week, 
so long as he continued curate of ——, The MSS. would be all 
original, and the strictest secresy observed. 
ull of curiosity, we entered church the next Sunday morn- 
ing. Would Mr. Pembroke avail himself of the ae em 

Pem 


S1¢ the light- 


k, so it follows the other's 


sent manuscript? The aaron twice as long as 

and the second hymn had six verses, measure. Mr. - 
broke had reissued from the vestry, ascended the pulpit, 
full five minutes before it came toanend. We heard him turn 
over the leaves of his sermon-book, for our pew was just be- 


| 





| 


.| ever, he seemed suddenly to have chang 





neath, and by looking up we could easily have discerned 
whether they bore recognisable features, but we all three felt 
too conscious to do so. At length the last ‘notes of the hymn 
died into silence, the congregation seated themselves, the open- 


be one whom I think, and | ing collect was pronounced, and the text about to be given out. 


Breathless we listened. It was Sarah’s text! With bended 
heads we heard each well-remembered following sentence. 
Would papa make any remark? Mr. Pembroke half obliterated 
the sense and destroyed the feeling of many a passage by his 
tasteless screaming; but in spite of this, we thought it must 
universally be felt that such a sermon had not been heard in 
—— church since the new curate was inducted. We were not 
disappointed. It was longer than usual before papa joined us 
in the garden after the service, and when he did so his words 
were :— 

“T have been congratulating Pembroke on the sermon he 
gave us to-day. He spoilt it by his unfortunate delivery, else 


it was one that no young fellow of his age need have been | 


ashamed of. Did not you girls observe a wonderful improve- 
ment?” 

Rose and I at once answered in the affirmative; but Sarah, 
conscious and abashed, held her peace. Papa was not satis- 
fied: Sarah had been from childhood his fayourite daughter ; 


he was proud of her abilities, and now wanted to have her} 


opinion coincide with his own. 

“ Didn’t you think so, Sarah,” he repeated. 

Poor Sarah was obliged to run away to hide her confusion, 
and I, in explanation, to say she had not been well for some 
time, and I was afraid she was to-day feeling unusually ill. 

“Go, both of you, after her,” he ordered, and we obeyed. 
When we afterwards all three appeared at dinner, he looked 
anxiously at Sarah. She wore a pale, sea-green dress, and did 
look really ill. 

“T shall send you from home before the winter if you are 
not better by that time,” papa said to her. 

In vain she assured him she was quite well: his anxiety was 
now aroused, and daily she had to meet his look of solicitude, 
and to answer his enquiry how she felt. 

Weeks passed on; the sermons were regularly written 
as regularly posted, but not without difficulties, Though 
Sarah was clever, she required time for her work, and papa un- 
fortunately discovered she sat and studied too much, and that 
fresh air and exercise were essentials in her case. This made 
her sit up late at nights writing; she grew paler and more 
pale, and under the shadow of the sea-green her appearance 
was ghastly. As the days grew shorter too, the Friday after- 
noon walks to B—— were not so easily accomplished. It was 
always quite dark before we reached home, and one evening, 
when we had heavy rain as well as darkness to contend with, 
papa met us at the door, seriously angry, and forbade our stay- 
ing out so late ever again. There was nothing for it now but 
to make it a morning instead of an afternoon walk, though this 
too had its difficulty. 
papa was particular it was punctuality at dinner, which being 
on the table at two o'clock, while breakfast was never off it be- 
fore half-past nine, we had to scud over the moor like steam- 
engines, and often came in panting and puffing after the man- 
ner of those agents of locomotion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pembroke grew in papa’s favour ; the latter 
became more and more friendly, and though he declared his 
curate’s powers of conversation did not progress in keeping 


with his power of writing, he added it was said of a greater 


man, that he “ wrote like an angle, and talked like poor Poll.” 

One day papa happened unexpectedly to ask Mr. Pembroke 
to dinner on a Friday, at our usual hour. It was Sarah and I 
who had taken the walk to B—— that morning; we entered 
the drawing-room on our return, tired and heated, and found 
him already there, in company with papa and Rose. 

“ Been taking one of your long walks I perceive, young ladies. 
I hear of your going as far as B—— almost every week,” was 
the curate’s greeting to us. 

Could he have any suspicion of ourerrand? No; surely the 
remark betokened the innocence orance rather than the 
impertinence of knowledge. But took up the word. 

“In B—— every week—is that true?” 

“ We have gone there rather often lately,” I replied apologe- 
tically. 
to for us.” 

John was a boy sent regularly once a week to the town to 
make the purchases required for our housekeeping. 

“Then I must tell you 1 will not allow Sarah to take such 


long walks. But, indeed, she will not have the power of doing | 


so much longer,” said papa. 

Does papa then imagine Sarah so very ill, was my thought; 
but he soon proceeded to explain himself. 

“T wrote a short time ago to your Aunt Markham, saying I 
should be happy if she would repeat the invitation I have so 
often declined, as I thought a little change of air and scene 
would be beneficial to Sarah. To-day I have received an an- 
swer expressive of your aunt’s delight. She hopes | will not 
delay fixing as earl aday as possible for Sarah’s departure.” 

Dismay sat on all our countenances. Aunt Markham was 
papa’s only sister, who had been a great beauty in her day, 
and had made what was considered a grand marriage for a poor 
clergyman’s daughter, Mr. Markham being an M.P. and a man 
of large property. She had not only married herself well, but 
had made still more brilliant matches for her two daughters in 
their first season, and since this success had been most benevo- 
lently anxious to do the same for us, her three nieces. Many a 
time had papa been implored to part with us to her. He was 
most selftehly sacrificing our prospects. 
our sweetness on the desert air.” So said Aunt Markham. 
But the t world and the aunt we had never seen were a 
terror rather than an attraction for us, and papa too, I believe, 
thong his sister a vain, worldly woman, and had hitherto been 
of opinion that his wild moor-land flowers would flourish better 
in their native soil than under her fostering care. Now, how- 
his mind, and the 
winter at ~~ and ensuing season in London, with all the 
splendours which had been suspended over Sarah's head so 
ase, were now to fall upon it, and—so we feared at leasi—to 

her. How we should miss her too! never having been 
separated from one another oe = stuaie doy in all our lives be- 
fore. What Mr. Pembroke said and did during that day's din- 
ner I have tten; after he was 
to his study, began to bewail her fate. 

“What siall I do?” was her exclamation. 


“ What you are bid, Isuppose,” returned Rose, with an affecta- | 


tion of gaiety she did not feel. “Papa bids you go to Aunt 
Markham, and Aunt Markham—let me see—what will she bid 
you? In the first place, to learn to dance ; in the next, to make 
@ bonfire of all your green dresses, look as pretty as you can; 
and finally to captivate a live lord or rich baronet at the least.” 

“Qh, but Rose!” said Sarah, dolefully, without the shadow 


of a smile on her face, “I mean, what shal! I do about Mr. Pem- | 
broke ?” 


“And oh, Sarah! I London is lace, and I have 
no yb Nontains thon of black ody and handsome- 





featured individuals, just as.like the one you saw in the 


If there wa# one thing about which | 


“We have wanted things that John could not attend | 


We were “ wasting | 


one, and papa had retired | 


crystal as Mr. Pembroke is, who will make you forget the exis- 
tence of the latter in no time.” 

“You won't understand me,” said Sarah, alraost crossly this 
| time, “I mean what I shall I do about the sermons? I begin 
| now to see my own folly—love it never has been. But if Mr. 
Pembroke ceases to receive the sermons when I go away, he 
will find me out, and think, oh!—alJ sorts of horrid thi 
Lam sure I shall never find time to write them when I am with 
| Aunt Markham, or else I might have sent them by post for you 
|to forward. Oh, Fanny! Oh, Rose! Won't you try to write 

them when I am away?” 

We both, however, positively declined this proposal. * 
| “ Qui amat non laborat, Sarah,” I said,“ but in Rose’s case 

and mine the work would be not light but grievous.” 

I tried, however, to comfort my sister by suggesting that 
|some other way out of the difficulty would probably turn 

before she left us. Isaid probably, though the chance, in 
seemed small. In a few days more the time of Sarah’s depar- 
ture was fixed. Papa was himself to take her to Brighton the 
= before Christmas—that was in little more than a fort- 
night. 

Ve had been all three taking a walk on the moor the day 
following this decision ; the weather was dark and gloomy, and 
our spirits in unison with it, when on our return we met papa 
at the garden gate, just bidding Mr. Pembroke good morning. 
The Curate’s calls yere not ee. and had seldom any 
important object: we were therefore rather surprised when 
papa asked us to guess what it had been to-day. 
| “To inform me of his intention to leave at Easter,” said he, 

seeing us at a loss: “knowing I was going from home, he 
thought it better to tell me before I left, as I might, when 
away, hear of another curate to supply his place. You don’t 

any of you seem to feel much sorrow at my news,” he added, 
scanning our faces, “ nor do I myself, either. His sermons 
have been well enough lately, but he is a vain, conceited fel- 
| low, whom I could never bring myself to like.” 

The news was indeed anything but sorrowful to us. 
first thought was, here was relief for Sarah. The anonymous 
sermon-writer had only promised assistance so long as Mr. 
Pembroke should continue in his present curacy. is inten- 

; tion of leaving would remain no secret, and might naturally 
| be supposed speedily to reach the ears of his benefacéor or tress, 
| as the case might be. That the latter’s aid should be with- 
| drawn might follow as a matter of course. After some dis- 
cussion, however, we decided it to be advisable that Sarah 
|should send a note to Mr. Pembroke explanatory of these 
causes and effects, and the following, in the same disguised 
hand-writing, was accordingly despatched through the B— 
post-office :— 








Our 


“In consequence of information the writer has received, that it 
is Mr. Pembroke’s intention to give up the Caracy of ——, no more 
| sermons will be forwarded.” 
| “Tcan’t understand it,” said papa, the next Sunday morn- 
| ing, as we were leaving church; “1 can’t understand it, unless 
| the fellow has been preaching sermons not his own for the 
last two months, and to-day has returned again to his original 
compositions. Can you explain it otherwise ?” he finished by 
| inquiring, looking Sarah full in face. 

She was a bad dissembler, and instead of answering began 
to cough her old nervous cough. I made an attempt at eva- 
sion, but it was unsuccessful. Papa was determined on know- 
| ing the truth, the whole truth, nothing but the truth, and 

he questioned and cross-questioned with all the pertinacity of 
a crown lawyer. So the story came out. He was not very 
| angry; in fact, I think he was rather proud that a daughter of 
| his could write such clever sermons. 
| “tis the story of Titania and Bottom over again,” he said. 
hs I think, however, we have arrived at the point where the 
| queen discovers the asses’ ears, so we will spare her further 
| ridicule.” And the subject was never again referred to. 

| The day of Sarah’s departure arrived only too soon, and 
| papa went with her, and, afler something less than a fortnight’s 
| absence, he returned alone. We did not see so much of Mr. 
| Pembroke at this time. He had not named to papa his rea- 
son for wishing to resign the curacy, and we were in doubt 
whether it might be he considered the stipend inadequate to 
| his merits, or that the latter were shining under a bushel, in 
such a wild out-of-the-world place as our village. Suddenly a 
| strange rumour ran like wild-fire over the moor, Mr. Pem- 
broke was going to be married to Miss Arabella Green! It 
| was in everybody's mouth, but we refused to believe it. Mrs. 
| Shipton d she had all along guessed what would hap- 
pen; this being, from time immemorial, the observation with 
which she greeted every piece of news that surprised her ears. 

In spite of them all we were still incredulous, only resolv- 
ing to tease Mr. Pembroke about them the next time we saw 
him. But before this time came, papa received a letter in an 
unknown and somewhat illiterate handwriting, which bore the 
postmark of a small town in the west of England. 


* * * * The effect of this letter (which was from the Curate’s 
father) was to stir up our indignation against the hard-hearted 
and unnatural son. Papa suggested it was acase for inquiry, 
that it might be false altogether, and that the son him 
should be heard as well as the father, but Rose and I were 
ready to stand up@or the truth of every syllable in the letter. 
And we proved it. Later in the day papa called on his cu- 
rate with the epistle in his hand. Great was the confusion 
and annoyance of Mr. Pembroke, when he found his humble 
parentage had become known. He condescended to implore 
the tale might not be told to Miss Arabella Green, acknow- 
ledging the fact of his matrimonial engagement to that lady. 
He promised that, from the date of his marriage, £100 per 
annum should be regularly paid to his parents; it had, in fact, 
been his intention afl along, he had told his betrothed of his 
wish to make a settlement of that sum on a poor distant rela- 
tive—had he said how near was really that relative, it would 

ssibly have led to the destruction of his hopes. Hitherto 
Mr Pembroke declared it had been out of his power to do 
anything for his parents, his uncle having allowed him but 
just sufficient to support him at the University, and having 
since his ee utente = Sue ase. He 

udiated, with indi , the mt ne 
tural affection, and half insinuated the rich marriage he was 
about to make was an unselfish one for his parents’ benefit. 
| This none of us believed of course, though that money was the 
attraction there coyld be no doubt, Miss Arabella being so to 
tally devoid of every other. We gave small credit either 
the story of the promise previously obtained from her in be 
half of the poor distant relation, else why had the son refused 
the father the comfort of that yo That such a pro 
mise was, however, afterwards extorted, or at least that the 
money was regularly paid, is scarcely to be doubted. 
wrote to old Mr. Pembroke, telling him the result of his ows 
| interview with his son, and bidding the old man to him 
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appeal ever was made, and so we will trust the 
_ lived on to their days in increased comfort, having no 
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éanse to complain of the stars them. They 
must, in the course of nature, be both long ago : 

Mr. Pembroke, junior, left us at Easter ——- _ He did 
not return for his marriage. Possibly the e which Miss 
Green had in these latter days conceived for Papa, made her 
desire that his should not be the hand to tie the 
about two months later, she went to stay with a friend in 
south, from whose house, as we shortly after read in the 
the wedding took place. Then came the news that Mr. - 
broke had bought the living of ——,, held at the time by an octo- 
genarian rector, who was obliging enough to die within the 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke immediately took possession, 
and the former, I hear, is still the rector, having daughters by 
a second wife, likely—when they come out—to be the belles 
of the county. 

My sister Sarah came home to us, after her London season, 

to be married to the Hon. a a tena = 
agreeable and good-looking young man, with decidedly i 
hair and whiskers, not in the least resembling the picture the 
crystal of fate presented to her. Mr. Pembroke’s brother— 
“the respectable grocer,” being already disposed of—was of 
course not to be further thought of as a husband for Rose ; an- 
other was, however, in due time found for her, while of my 
own fate I shall say nothing. The crystal, it will be remem- 
bered, left it a blank. 
>——_——_ 


THE INQUISITION IN A NEW FORM. 


Some men are by instinct and habit spies b one another. 
They remember facts, words, and looks; all they have seen 
and all they have heard of their neighbours ; and, frequently, 
episodes which the man who has played in them has forgotten, 
are brought back to his recollection by strangers. Perhaps the 
law of seif-preservation lies partly at the bottom of this habit 





of surveillance ; or it may arise from the desire to have our 
ighbours estimated rather below than above the mark of| like England and Italy, where there has been either a steady 


ne 

their merits ; or it may be due to curiosity or love of scandal, 
or perhaps toa little of both. But certainly there is nothing 
which gratifies many men and women more than to know the 
history, pedigree, circumstances, and character of their neigh- 
bours, and, above all, to have something to say to their preju- 
dice. From whatever principle it arises, it is only too true 


that misfortunes of which we hear awaken in us an interest, 


and even a furtive pleasure, which we do not accord to suc- 


cess. Say for example, that Jones has been left £1,000 a year 
by his uncle. The fact is of course repeated from friend to 


friend; Jones is a lucky dog, and there’s an endof it. Butsay 


that you have just come from his house where “ the brokers are 
in.” Jones and his misfortune, the pride and extravagance of 
his wife and daughters, and every fact that can be raked up to 
his and their prejudice during the whole course of their lives, 


will be talked over, and chuckled over for the next month. 


When a spy system is so organized, complicated, and active 
that a man knows that his daily history, his bargains, his gains 
his losses, even his pathetic efforts to raise a little money when 
credit is scarce, are all noted down by some unseen hand, life 
becomes a torment. This, however, is exactly what Mr. Stubbs 
no doubt with the best possible intentions, has been doing for 


ions, 
ham, Glasgow, Edin- 
es. Such an o! i- 
ya 
tleman employs 
mdon and other 

ts, receiving from £150 to 
ese, he has twenty thousand | Germ 
Gazette, whose services, as far as they are 
grand object. And 
ell, per se, 
P But there seems some- 
whe ae by bop he aims at its ac- 
. Stubbs instructs his agents to look out for 
swindlers and report them; he invites hie subscribers to do 


some years by means of agencies ramifying i i 
with London for the ro. and Binmin, AS t 
burgh, and Dublin for the main branc 
zation, we venture to say, was never before 
le individual. Wh ” this enterprisin anes at 
no than seven hundred solicitors! In 
towns he has bevies of 
& year each ; and, besides 
subscri to his 
disposed to render them, he enlists in his 
what is that object? “The protection of trade.” 
there is nothing wrong about that. 
thing vastly wro 
complishment. 


likewise, and to give him the names of persons who are su 


lished in Mr. Stubb’s Gazette. 


Again, he publishes lists of persons whose addresses are 
dence in the Court of Exchequer, on 
= s class of persons as those“ who have 
left in debt, and whose addresses neither we nor the subscriber 
(the person, we presume, who forwards the name of the miss- 
We acquit Mr. Stubbs of any indis- 
1. Parr or emhaers the agency 
. e very principle of his o7 izatio 
is abhorrent to the freedom and pn of civilized Tife, whileit 
possibility that it can be worked without danger 
on of respectable citizens. When Mr. Stubbs 
says that no name is published as that of a swindler till the 
igated, he forgets that there is only one 
law by which such an investigation can be 
his assumption of the powers of a court of 
: t This is not the case of a 
giving his servant a character, or of one friend inquir- 
solvency of some third party. Nor is it 
oy ony 
en e act. | CO! 
pod is a record kept by one man as a caution to tradesmen, not ach 1 
only against giving credit to ao, but to persons who 
y n addition to the lists 
. ee Mr. Stubbs publishes a weekly list of “ all 
a pe of attorney, all cognovits, all judges’ orders, and all 
oO! registered in the public offices. 
no less than 
ents. But surely 
ences of a decay of 
rant the recording of a tradesman’s name | 


“ wanted ;” and in his evi 
Tuesday, he describes thi 


ing 'y) can find out.” 
cretion in conducting his 
which feeds its lists. 


is next to an im 
to the reputati 


case has been invest 
mode known to the 
duly made, and that 
justice is altogether unwarrantable. 
master 
nt from oem the 
ie case of a society established to put dow 
to animals, by whats officers the Offender is 


may be temporarily embarrassed. 


sale,” which have been 

In the last number of the Gazette there is a list 
ee and ten County Court ju 
, at least, are not i i i 
ae ot such infallible evi 


side by side with that 
The Lord Chi of a common swindler? 


person would justified in publi 


be in 
—_ some cases a guide 


I \ t not lead to consi 
certainly, it deserved no encouragement.” 


poet who appears to have managed his agency wit 


pn caution, should some of these days be succeeded | be é 
A n Jess cautious or honourable, there is no limit to the | the English newspapers, and, what is worse, receives them un- | 


knot; for the sooner met and re’ 


: : ; p- | the Emperor Nicholas, the most @ble, ambitious, and obstinate 
to be swindlers. Having obtained this information, he 
investigates their cases, and if the swindlers are “ full blown,” 


their names, autographs and photographs, if possible, are pub- 


ower in nen ne Hane Meats | Seated sow rat hemes ea nd 
Spe conte Traidecae eas a | 

Bl pcs ne ie a es ey a 
camel teen e niche not say that this Peas s be thes Sear 


secret circulation of the Gazette tells rather him than in 
his favour. A man may have figured in its lists as a swindler, 
or a gentleman in difficulties, for months, without having an 
opportunity of disowning the soft impeachment. 
the greater the publicity the less the injury, for the calumny is 
ted. But the whole scheme is intole- 
rable, and may lead to the worst possible results. Mr. Stubbs 
himself admits that on one occasion he published the autograph 
of a respectable firm as that of a swindling firm; and that in| 
another he consented to a verdict for forty shillings in ap ac- | 





} tion a him by a plaintiff whose autograph he had | 
| wrongly placed upon his swindlers’ list. Probably, if an in- 
| quiry could be instituted, it would be found that more good 


credit had been damaged by the investigations of his agents 


| than bad credit exposed. But if this system is to be permitted ; | resistan 


if each of Mr. Stubbs’s agents may constitute himself judge and 
| jury for the trial of incriminated reputations, no man is safe. 
A, B, or C may be tried, condemned, and gazetted as a swindler 
or a man of questionable credit without knowing the ordeal he 
| has undergone, till he discovers it in the altered demeanour 
of his butcher or tailor, who may be one of Mr. Stubbs’s con- 
—— little coterie of twenty thousand.—London paper, 
re. 21. 


itn ania 
POSSIBLE FUTURE OF RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


Happy will it be for Russia ifshe is made wise by others’ 
dangers. She has seen within the last few years the storms of 
}anew French Revolution followed by the establishment of a 
| new Empire; she has seen Austria humbled and dismembered, 
|and the American Republic a prey to civil war. She has seen 
| Turkey — in vain by Allies, and the Spanish Republics of 
| the New World sinking into decrepitude in their earliest youth. 
A large-minded Russian statesman may study the fate of these 
| different people, and compare it with the history of countries 





improvement or a wonderful revival ; and the moral which he 
uces he may apply to his own immense Empire. He will, 
we think, recognize that there are petted laws which, if ex- 
amined and obeyed, insure national greatness in ali lands and 
under every degree of civilization ; that the Russian Empire 
has become powerful by conforming to them, even though 
blindly and under the leadership of a despotic ruler; and that 
it is quite possible for the stately fabric to sink into ruins in 
far less time than it was reared. Youth, energy, a boundless 
territory, a gifted and docile people, and the most commanding 
position for making or averting war, are no safe-guards against 
decay and disruption when a nation, through the folly of its 
rulers or its 6wn ambition, neglects the conditions which are 
necessary to its advancement. 
From the remarkable letters which appear in our columns 
it is easy to see that the present time is most important for 
Russia. The situation of the Empire may be described in a 
few words. That Buropean influence which formerly moulded 
the Court and a few of the nobles has now reached a great 
stratum of the people, which may be called the Russian mid- 
dle class. The days of Catherine and Alexander I. were days 
which no one ought to despise. Although all the really edu- 
cated men in Russia might then have stood at once in a single 
saloon of the palace, yet among these there were subtle intel- 
lects, active and philanthropic natures, and an amount of poli- 
tical skill which was a match for om | country in Europe. The 
work of these men is the Russia of the present day. The 
copied omerenns, toet Europe had as a pattern ; they rivall 
the spirit and politeness of ch society; they brought in 
ans in multitudes to advance learning and science; they 
built ships and docks and factories almost es those of 
England, and, with the Emperor.at their head, they did really 
advance the condition of the people. At the death of Alex- 
ander, the Russian serf was being treated very differently 
from his grandfather fifty years before. But still the know- 
ledge of political affairs, and even the desire to — such 
knowl had not arisen in Russia at that time. Then came 


Prince of his What his principles were we all of us know; 
but it is difficult to estimate the real effect of his actions. It is 
enough to say that his calculations proved false, and that Rus- 
sia, six years after his death, is something very different from 
what he expected to make her and leave her. Every wa 
leads to Rome, and every kind of Government turns to the ad. 
vantage of liberty among a people who are acute, receptive, 
and energetic. 

Nicholas fancied that education and civilization were not 
only consistent with military rule, but that the combination of 
the two elements would make Russia irresistible. He was a 
kind of military Jesuit, and, while —. to the utmost 
the study of mathematics or geology, or developing the stu- 
dent’s astonishing aptitude for learning languages, or while 


even permitting them to tread the more dangerous of his- 
= and moral science, he always proposed one thing, and one 
only—to advance that Imperial creed which is foun on the 
will of Peter the Great. But, as men in past times took the 


Jesuit’s scholarship and turned it against the Jesuit, so the 
Russians of the present day are using their uirements in a 
spirit which the late Czar would have thought it necessary to 
repress with firmness. The blow which fell upon the Impe- 
rial system six years since has shaken every part of it, and the 
uence is that though there is respect for authority, and 
much fear of it, the blind eonfidence of past times has vanished. 
The mystical vision of the late reign—a holy Russia, under the 
leadership of a Czar terrible to his foes, going forth to conquer 
the world in the name of the Orthodox Church—has given way 
to dissertations on the rights of the individual, on the true 
ambition of nations, and on the position which Russia must 
hold in the face of Western Europe, which is advancing so ra- 
pidly in ity and strength, and is plainly too powerful 
for to venture on her old plans of conquest. 


of free nations, and shut up in their own territory, are now in- 
quiring and criticizing in all directions. All the problems which 
we have solved now present themselves to the subtle mind of 


to hear that philoso- 
of all sorts are ly 
of St. Petersburg. It seems our 


country has 
of their enlightened Russians, and the late Czar, who encou- 


which have been 
the Government ae 


our correspondent intimates, the Czar is rather worried than 
In such cases | enraged, and d: 


wi 
In fact, the Russians, taught by a stern lesson the strength 


the honour to contribute most to the reading | the 


it is that the Poles feel that 
sem In as 


, nothing more than that the Poles would 
be quiet and leave him to attend to the great work which he 
has undertaken in the emancipation of the serfs. Poland is to 
Russia now just what Lombardy was to Austria during the 
two years which preceded 1859. e dominant Power would 
make every concession for a Cag life. As Francis Joseph sent 
an Archduke te be as amiable as possible, so the Emperor 
would be glad if by appointing a popular Viceroy he could 
keep these Polish malcontents quiet for at least a few months. 
But now a fifth Viceroy has fone to Warsaw, and the Poles 
are no more likely to be quiet they were before. Active 
ce, if possible—at any rate passive resistance, is the 
steady purpose of the people until their nationality has been 
recognized. But the strangest part of the history is that the 
Russian is said by credible witnesses to sympathize with his 
old enemy. He is no longer the ruffian of our old engravings, 
brandishing a knout over a bare-backed young woman in a 
square cap; he is a liberal and phil ical politician, dis- 
cussing the right of one nation to hold another in unwilling 
subjection, and asking hi whether a reconstituted Polan 
which should attract to itself all the Catholic Slaves of Central 
Europe, and perhaps deal the last blow to Austria, would not 
be a gain and a glory to Russia rather than a calamity. It is 
possible that these descriptions of Liberal Russian feeling may be 
true only of a society too and too refined to have much 
influence on the Empire, but in such a country this en! 
ened class is naturally brought into contact with the Sov: 
and his Ministers, and, though there may be no chance for 
resent that Alexander will be willing to undo all that his 
‘ather has done, yet it may be that some convulsion «Rape 
will, before long, dis the Czar to think of it y. 
Then the seed which is now sown will spring up, and Russia, 
prepared by reflection and discussion for this = act of jus- 
tice, will yield without spilling the blood of a kindred race.— 
Times, Dec. 26. , 
——_@——_——— 


A PRECEDENT AT LAST. 


When our last week’s paper was issued, the mail that’ 
brought the subjoined article from the Times of the 27th ult. 
had not been received. We congratulate our readers—and 
condole with Mr. Everett, Judge Bigelow, and Professor Par- 
sons—on the tardy digging-up of a case actually in point. 
Although the weight of the authority that has been brought 
to bear on President Lincoln’s Cabinet by the representations 
of our own Government, ther with those of France and 
Austria, = be expected to induce concession, if the Ameri- 
cans are really willing to do justice, yet even at this late hour 
we ought not to — an oe wy strengthening our 
case, and thus aidi e cause 0! making reparation 
talk Dur readers have, no doubt, 


a plain and unmistakeable duty. 

been surprised to see a case which is exactly in point with 
that of the 7rené alluded to for the first time more than three 
weeks after the first discussions have begun. Indeed, it is 
most extraordinary that no lawyer has mentioned the case till 
within the last few days, for it disposes of most of the retorts 
which have been addressed to England by the Americans now 


ht- 


to 
States deeply resented. 
the couslaies of the 
land that conscience was for many years 
a man so acute, learned, and 


it. is asserted, perhaps with j that he was unconsciously 
biassed by the circumstances of own country, and enun- 
ciated principles which the present is to 

But though the judgments of the Prize Courts and 
acts of our over-zealous have been narrowly 
searched to find a precedent for seizure of Messrs. Mason 


and Slidell, yet the Americans have been unable to extract a 
miserable tu quoque from the records of fifty years si 
the history of a time when neutral rights were 
little either by our great adversary, Napoleon, on or by 
ourselves on the ocean. 

But, singularly enough, the question which arises in the case 
of the Trent, even then been decided. In the of 


buked. The case of the Hendric and Alida is parallel to that 
of the Trené, the only difference being that itis much 
and the capture far more justifiable, than that of the 
would have been, had Wilkes even 

ne Hendrie at Abide captured by 

bri ic a ida was a 

aot brought into Portsmouth. The brig was boun 
port of H tothe Dutch settlement of St. Eustatia. 
was laden with a cargo of arms and ammunition, had 
on board as passengers five mili with their servants. 
These — by Be furnished —— se 
army, gran Benjamin Franklin, who 

tively engaged as one of the Commissioners of the rebel provin- 
ces at Paris.” Now, here we have a vessel laden with 
band of war, which was beyond all doubt inten: 
| vincials, and carrying, moreover, five com 

| officers of the enemy, actually proceeding to 
There coul@ be not the slightest doubts that 
carrying persons and stores for a belligerent, 
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raged the study of our language, with the idea that his sub- 
| jects would never seek any knowledge from us beyond the 
| breeding of cattle or the construction of steam-engines, would 
| be horrorstruck to find that St. Petersburg regularly takes in 








a wy, which such an organization in unscrupulous or unskil-| mutilated.  ~* 


might be made to infli t. 
fesses the delicate and dan - +t. of his o 
who 





Mr. Stubbs himself con- 

gerous 

ie observes that the Gazette is only sent to subscribers, | Tather its 
dagen eee dential. There is a 

Sweaty ecnnblcity in remark. A secret entrusted to 


confidents is sure to be well kept. But this|@go. But, in spite of the dragooning and the impr {soning 


ved as ill as any of the satellites of 


pelise \ passengers 
One result of this new spirit of inquiry is the changed ton port, and was bound to 
| in which the affairs of Poland are spoken of. This country, or | nation of the passengers was en to be 
capital, Warsaw, has been treated cruelly within the 
year. Hot-tempered Governors and brutal Colonels pave 
Constantine 30 years 


| declared Cit arrival st St. Rustatia they were to address them- 

selves to certain agen erican 

to forward them onwards to the rebel army, 

on board a neutral ahip, which had sullad 
another neutral 


nocent destination, and were set at liberty. It is impos- 
sible rs imagine an a cunciadve tien, this case. 
Here were actual officers proceeding to the seat of 
war, instead of civilians who were coming away from it, as in 
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pe meee af the rent And snore than dlgity yerms ago the 

in| of Taternstional Law was that these 

s should be oh, The Law Officers of the Crown, 

= oy remembered the case, seemed not to have thought it 

yg dwell upon it, a as they put the matter on 

ground — namel Y the assumption by Captain 

Wilkes of | the P auties of an A ty Judge, and executing his 
own judgment on the spot. But aa if the Trent had been 
taken into port we should have had reason to complain of the 
detention of the Commissioners, unless it be allowed that every 
Court is to make law for itself. Certainly the case of the 
Hendric and Alida plainly establishes the principle that be- 
tween one neutral port and another all ¥ sae: = and things 
whatever may be legally carried. And this principle is evi- 
dently in accordance with common sense and ordinary justice ; 
for, daarvies, any two belligerents, however obscure, would 
have a right to interrupt the commerce of every region of the 

globe. 
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8T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the St. George’s Society of New York, 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel on Friday evening, the 10th inst., 
the following gentlemen were elected as officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year :— 

President—Henry E First Vice President—Edward Wier; 
Second Vice Presidant—Phillip Pritchard, 4. 
Secretaries—Richard J. Cortis and Thos. 'M. ; Stewarde— Ed 
ward Baker, John M. Webb, Daniel Goodwin, “Orville Oddie; Phy- 

ohn C. Beales, M.D., Charles W. C Cooper, for New 
York; Otto Rotton, for Brooklyn ; Chaplains Francis Vin- 
ton, D.D., Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D.; Charitable Committee—Ro- 
bert Waller, Thomas Field, Frank E. we Canning, J. R, Grifith, 
for ive York; Jobn T. Walker, Charles Paulson, 4 
on és—Charles Clifton, Charles B. Elli- 
ny Ul Kendall. 








8ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB. 

Ata meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club held at Windust’s, 
on Monday evening, January 6, 1862, the following g-—y were 
el its officers for the ensuing year.—President, rt Bage; 

. Gib! Ga. M. Vanderlip sf Secretary, 
G. E. Tinson: Committee, Robert Waller, J. T. Walker, C. Vinten, 
and George Fuller. 
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Transatlantic Tidings; England Awaits the Olive Branch. 

The public mind throughout the United Kingdom, up to 
the 28th ult., was said in our last issue (to be divided between 
grief and doubt—grief for the late national loss, and doubt 
whether unwelcome hostilities might not result from the affair 
of the Zrent. The arrival of the Aradia at Halifax, with the 
Liverpool mails of the 4th inst., marks at once a change and 
an improvement. The fear—we use the word advisedly, for 
none bat fools would rush fearlessly into the horrors of a war 
—the fear, we say, of the last and worst of all appeals had ra- 
pidly subsided. Consols had gone up again to 924, and the 
speculators in Cotton were more than ever rampant in price, 
which is tantamount to an expectation that the blockade is not 
soon to be b¥oken. The latest news from this country had in 
fact shown the probability of a peaceful issue. So far, also, 
as may be judged from the scraps of news supplied by 
telegraph from Halifax, this prospect of a settlement was 
hailed with universal satisfaction, for we attach no weight 
whatever to the carpings of Opposition newspapers, which 
habitually maltreat the old saying, and proclaim that “ what- 
ever is, is” wrong. Let them e’en grumble then as they will; 
the great heart of England will rejoice unfeignedly that hard 
blows are not to be substituted for hard words. Let jaundiced 
penmen and bilious speakers enjoy the monopoly of these latter. 
It is a good sign that, in the difficulty through which the two 
nations have just passed, they and their respective govern- 
ments have refused to be goaded into rashness. A claim, that 
might have been blurted out with rudeness, was conveyed in 
terms of unexampled courtesy. A concession, that might have 
denied in obedience to many legal opinions and no small been 
amount of popular clamour, was made in the nick of time. 
Zaus Deo! Dare we hope that the influence of truculent 
journalism and mob oratory is on the wane? 

The rest is as nothing, in comparison with this intelligence 
as to the state of public feeling; and our space being limited, 
we cull from the record only a few items foreign and domes- 
tic—The Queen's health not being specially mentioned, we 
may presum* ‘at it caused no apprehension. A slight but 
touching proof of her Majesty's intentions as to the future, and 
of the manner in which her devotion to the memory of her 
late husband is to be worked for the benefit of the realm, is 
set forth in another column. Meantime, the Home Office 
is surcharged with Addresses of condolence and sympathy, and 
the Foreign office is in receipt of many a royal and imperial 
missive in proof that Europe generally takes part in the insu- 
lar sorrow.—A report comes from India that Nena Sahib has 
been caught at last, endeavouring to escape by way of Kur- 
rachee. We see no reason whatever for crediting the rumour; 
yet if should prove to be true, the trial and execution of that 
cruel and treacherous villain might be of service in warning 
some of the Sikh chieftains, who defection has just been 
whispered. 

The mere possibility of an Anglo-American war seems to 
have caused a lull in Continental politics. At least, for many 
weeks past, there has prevailed more than usual quiet; nor is 
there reason for changing the record now. The Sphinx of the 
Tuileries harangued the Diplomatic Corps on New Year's 
Day, as usual ; but without producing any sensation—though 
certain very far-sighted writers have discovered a solution of 
the great Roman question in one phrase of his Majesty's little 
speech to the high Church dignitaries, who wished him many 
happy returns of the day. The Clergy—said the Oracle, in 
the oft-quoted words of Scripture—had known how to appor- 


tion their renderings discreetly between Godand Cesar. They 
tell us that the evacuation of Rome is therein hinted. We don’t 
see it.—Garibaldi has informed the Genoa Rifle Association, on 
becoming its President, that “ the moment approaches” for 
using their arms. Truly, it does; but is the approach to be 
rapid ? 

Killjoy Misnamed Lovejoy. 

There was a lively outburst in the House of Representatives 
at Washington on Tuesday, when a bill was debated appro- 
priating thirty-five thousand dollars for service of the U. 8. 
Commissioners to the approaching World’s Fair in London. 
The great exhibitor of the occasion was a gentleman from Llinois, 
rejoicing in the melodious name of Lovejoy, who flung firebrands 
and tomahawks about him with such determined ferocity, that 
Barnum ought to secure him as a specimen of the Western 
savage whom civilization is fast exterminating. His “dis- 
graceful and blasphemous words”—to use terms applied to 
them by the N. Y. TZimes—were “a jumble of ignorance, 
bombast, and conceit,” his object being to avow and place on 
record his “unextinguishable hatred” of the British nation 
;}and government, because, according to the man’s shallow 
reason, his own had been “humbugged and dishonoured 
and disgraced” by ours in the matter of the mail-steamer 
Trent. Now as we entirely agree with our neighbour 
and other contemporaries, that what Mr. Lovejoy said 
was “a gross libel on American sentiment and Ameri- 
can sense,” we shall waste no space in trying to convince 
him that if his reproaches be applicable to any parties 
whatever, they can only be so to Captain Wilkes who did the 
deed, to the Secretary of the Navy and the Boston sages offi- 
cial and non-official who approved it, and to those of them and 
to those members of the press who came near committing the 
People and the Government to a false and unprofitable posi- 
tion. We may all thank Heaven that Mr. Lovejoy is not Se- 
cretary of State ; and we hope moreover that the leash of young 
Hannibals, his sons, whom this spurious Hamilcar dedicated 
on the floor of the House to his own “ unextinguishable hat- 
red,” may have reached years of discretion ere the next war 
with Great Britain is discussed, and may by that time have 
properly appraised the monomania that possesses their papa. 
Indeed we are not altogether without hope that, even in his 
case, the fire that burns so fiercely now may burn out, some day, 
for lack of material. Who dreamed that General Cass’s half- 
century of Anglophobia would end in his gracefully playing 
Chamberlain to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales? 

If we turn for a moment to the appropriation whence Mr. 
Lovejoy diverged, we find protests against it made by others 
besides himself, on the ground that any participation would be 
repaying evil with good. In others words, the United States 
ought to sulk and refrain from displaying their progress in indus- 
trial and artistic skill before the whole assembled world, be- 
cause they have had some smart political passages with the 
country that gets up the show. This is reasoning with a ven- 
gence down to the level of the Lovejoy mind, though it will per- 
haps be more intelligible and more acceptable than any objec- 
tions on the score of economy. For the latter indeed tocarry any 
weight, it would be desirable that Members of Congress should 
show their partriotism by giving up their mileage and daily pay, 
and that heads of DepartmenfS should cease to give contracts 
for beeves to lobby brokers, and for muskets to paper manu- 
facturers. We trust sincerely that American patentees will not 
be juggled out of their opportunity, by any such whims as 
these; and we speak not from any interested motive, for 
if this suicidal notion prevail, we incline to think that 
the space can readily be filled, so numerous and so 
exuberant are the competitors. In that case however, the 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition may take a hint from 
the hall in the Ducal Palace at Venice, wherein are shown the 
portraits of the long line of Doges. They would only have to 
alter one inscription slightly. A black flag might mark the 
entry to the spot where the products of American genius should 
have been seen ; and the flag might be lettered thus: Hic est 
locus Columbia decapitate proprid motu. The wags might 
construe it—this is the place appointed for Columbia, who 
chose to bite her own nose off. 





Change in Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet; the War; Congress. 

It was announced on Monday last that Mr. Cameron, Secre- 
tary of War, had ceased to be a member of Mr. Lincoln’s Ca- 
binet—whether of his own free will, or of the President’s will, 
or by mutual agreement, we know not nor are we con- 
cerned to know. We believe, however, that we do not err or go 
beyond our legitimate bounds, in recording that Mr. Cameron 
was held to be identified with fanatical anti-slavery tendencies 
in the conduct of the war against the South, as also with a 
system of political and personal favouritism in awarding 
government contracts which has all at once provoked great 
public ire. At any rate, whatever be the truth as regards Mr. 
Lincoln's determination to abjure the course of those among his 
supporters, who would superadd a direct crusade against sla- 
very to the indirect blows struck at it in the course of military 
operations, Mr. Cameron’s nomination as Minister to St. Pe- 
tersburg—in place of Mr. C. M. Clay, who comes home to en- 
ter the Army—wears the semblance of a desire to get himself 
out of the way ofthe storm brewing on the subject of contracts. 
Be this so, or otherwise, the Senate hesitates about confirming 
his appointment. His successor is Mr. Edwin P. Stanton, of 
Pennsylvania, who was Attorney-General during the last few 
months of Mr. Buchanan’s régime, and who is not therefore by 
his antecedents attached to the Republican party. Herein Mr. 
Lincoln is said to aim at infusing into his administration some- 





thing more of a national, as distinguished from a partisan 


character. But even this point is contested, and we must leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

This change in the Cabinet is really the principal event of 
the week. The new financial arrangements are not yet pro- 

mulgated, though the journals have been filled for many days 
_— with details of compromises between Mr. Secretary Chase 
and the delegates from the Associated Banks, with proposals 
for Demand Notes and Treasury Notes, and immense levies of 
Taxes, and with every variety of plan and opinion touching 
credit and currency and paper money. The little all that we 
can say upon the subject is, that there are signs of Con- 
gress having suddenly wakened itself up to the conviction 
that this war is an affair of prodigious cost, and that if the 
country designs that it should be carried on, it must consent 
to bear a heavy financial burden. This turn from marvellous 
indifference to nervous anxiety was perhaps quickened and in- 
tensified by a speech from Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, one of 
the Committee for investigating government contracts, made 
in the House of Representatives on Monday last. For the hon- 
our of the country, we should regret to reproduce any portion 
of his ae which we doubt not has left a deep 
impression, r lightly it has been touched in print. Still, 
it is to be hoped that the foolish idea of making fraud in gov- 
ernment contracts a capital crime—which has been mooted, 
we observe, in certain quarters—may be at once abandoned. 
Such alaw would simply be inoperative; and of that fact, the 
delinquents are well aware. If the country desires to deal 
severely with this class of rogues, we would suggest that they 
be made amenable to military law. There would be no lack 
of Pictons. 

The military items of the week are not numerous ; but they 
promise to be more stirring ere long. They comprise the de- 
parture of a large Expedition, under General Burnside, from 
Hampton Roads, destination unknown, but surmised to be 
Pamlico Sound and the inner waters of North Carolina ; some 
successes of the Northern troops in Eastern Kentucky ; com- 
pleted preparations for a descent on the Mississippi from 
Cairo; and General McClellan’s restoration to health, evi- 
denced by his attendance during several consecutive hours 
before the Joint Committee of Congress on the conduct of 
the war—wherein, whatever light he may have thrown upon 
the past, no one believes that the astute Commander-in-Chief 
was beguiled into revealing his plans for the future.—No fixed 
plan has yet been adopted for exchange of prisoners of war, 
though about a thousand on either side have, so far, received the 
benefit of this humane practice between belligerents. The ques- 


officially unsettled. A very able letter from Judge Daly, of 
the N. Y. Court of Common Pleas, addresged to Senator Ira 
Harris and now in print, has well proved that law and custom 
and policy combine in a negative answer. Is it not time that 
a mere determination in this matter, avowed but not acted 
upon, should be abandoned as at once unjust and imprac- 
ticable ? 

A rumour has been current, to the effect that Mr. Seward 
has transmitted to Portland a permission—perhaps we should 
rather say an invitation—for certain British troops, expected 
} there in a steamer on the way to St. John, N.B., to land and 
proceed by rail-road to their destination in Canada. We lack 
proof that the report has any foundation, and shall not there- 
fore make any comment upon it. Had the American Govern- 
ment, however, designed to proffer this curious instance of 
courtesy—or of irony, for it would bear a double interpretation 
—would not the news have come from Canada? Would not 
Lord Lyons have been requested to put himself into telegraphic 
communication with the Governor-General and the General 
commanding H.B.M. forces, who alone could authorize a 
change in the route? We incline to set the whole story down 
as a canard ; at least it may lie over, until we are better in- 
formed. o—mapae 
The Invasion of Mexico. 

Advices from Vera Cruz, by the way of Havana, inform us 
that President Juarez is organising a formidable resistance to 
the “ Spanish invasion” —as it is significantly termed—the Cor- 
tez having adjourned on the 15th ult. after investing him with 
all requisite authority. The French and British contingents 
had not arrived on the 2nd inst. ; and indeed it seemsas though 
the tripartite League had already begun to fulfil the predictions 
that questioned its harmony. The Spanish part of the expedi- 
tion is said to have been unbecomingly hurried, as though to en- 
gross all the glory, and its Commander to have forestalled his 
associates.—Sir Charles Wyke had come down from the capi- 
tal to Vera Cruz.—All the petty detail lacks interest, in view 
of the condition of things immediately around us. 


Safety of H. B. M. 8. “ Rinaldo.” 

As we foresaw in our last issue, Captain Hewett, unable to 
reach his port of destination, Halifax, N. S., bore up for Ber- 
muda, and arrived there on the 9th inst. After taking in coal, 
he went to sea again on the following day, with Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason and their Secretaries on board; it was presumed 
that he was bound to St. Thomas. To that port the Trent was 
destined, at the period of Captain Wilkes’s exploit. 

So, we trust, ends the affair of the 7rent ; though there is 
one thing yet to be done. When individuals have verged upon a 
duel, but without fighting, it is etiquette to shake hands. Can- 
not nations also, under similar circumstances, be induced to 
forgive and forget ? 





A Treat in Store; a Reading by Mrs. Kemble. 

In common with too many individuals and institutions 
around us, the Charitable Fund of our local St. George’s Soci- 
ety has suffered much from the hard times on which we have 
{fallen. In brief, it is well nigh exhausted; and as the purses 





tion also, whether Southern privateersmen are pirates, remains - 
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of the liberally-disposed are mostly at low ebb, it was difficult, 
when last the Committee met, to determine what provision | 
shouldbe made during these winter months for extending to| 
the neediest of our brethren the assistance more than ever | 
wanted. In this emergency, some one suggested another ap- | 
peal to our country-woman, Mrs. Fanny Kemble. The appeal 
was made. That large and free spirit could not be wearied. 
With her usual promptness, Mrs. Kemble at once acceded 
to the Society’s request, and has taxed herself for the benefit of | 
the poor English emigrant and sojourner in this neighbourhood. | 
On Tuesday, the 4th of February, she will therefore read in 
public, for this object, one of Shakspeare’s Plays. The name 
of the Play, and the hall or room, in which it may be heard, 
will be announced in the course of a few days. 

These are cold terms, we are conscious, in which to proclaim 
such liberal largess. But there are pens that splutter when 
they try to shape words of praise beyond the common meed ; 
and there are minds that absolutely resent any approach to 
excessive commendation. Were we to say our thought in 
this matter, we might expect the Lady Bountiful to be throw- | 
ing Shakspeare about our ears in some such fashion as this : 


Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol ber blood, 

When she does praise me, grieves me. I have done 
As you have done—that’s what I can; induced 

As you have been—that’s for my country. 

He that has but effected his good will 

Hath overta’en mine act. 








| 
| 





The Astor Library; A Faithful Public Servant. 

It is grateful to turn for a moment from warfare and the hot- 
bed of politics, in order to bow out kindly from the public ser- 
vice a very gentle man who has eminently [served hig genera- 
tion. We allude to Dr. J. G. Cogswell, late Superintendent of 
the Astor Library, who, having held that appointment from the 
very infancy of the Institution, has now resigned it, after put- | 
ting the last touch to a Catalogue of its treasures. And it may 
with truth be said that this list of one hundred and twenty 
thousand volumes is no less a monument of Dr. Cogswell’s in- 
dustrious research, than of the excellent results that have en- 
sued from the original bequest of the founder, and from the 
generous additions made thereto by the founder’s son. For 


this elaborate and admirable record is spread through four | 


volumes containing twenty one hundred pages; every item of 
which has been dictated and revised by him—while his learn- 
ing, taste, and judgment have been for many years past) 
conscientiously devoted to selecting and seeking out 
and purchasing and arranging all the literary wealth 
upon the shelves. The degree of scholarship and the amount 
of work, involved in the fulfilment of these duties, can scarcely 
be appreciated by the public at large; we speak what we know 
however, in saying that the Trustees of the Astor Library, and 
the inhabitants of New York for whose benefit it was founded, 
are most deeply indebted to Dr. Cogswell. The latter perhaps 
will only recollect his courteous and obliging attentions. 

Time having pressed heavily upon the physical powers of Dr, 
Cogswell, he wisely determined to withdraw from an office, 


| regard for Loe opportunities of the work. 
ow 


success. It has outlived the virulence of criticism, and in fact has 

recently been taken to the bosom of the Church in Brooklyn. If 

it had ever lost anything by unfriendliness, we might be tempted 

to think that it would gain by this new-found favour ; but it stands 

to-day exactly where it did on the occasion of its production; sim- 

ply as the most touching and human work of the modern Italian 

répertoire. What opposition it has encountered has arisen from | 
the incapacity of certain minds to receive, through music, a suffi- 

cient impression of the awful love described by the composer ; and, 

in the absence of this, the touching simplicity of most of the me- | 
lodies and the tremulous frensy of much of the concerted music | 
seem trivial—just as versification and broken rhythm are absurd | 
to him who has no taste for poetry. But the great heart of the| 
world has felt the truth of the picture, and the t heads are no- 

where. At the present day “La Traviata” is the opera most | 
played in all the opera houses of Europe. It deserves whatever | 
distinction may be bestowed upon it, and will surely rank as one 

of the inspired works of its author. 

Nothing could be more desirable for a prima-donna;—play- 
wright and composer have done their best to endue the heroine 
with all the tenderness that appeal to man’s nature; and at the 
rightful moment she is crushed by man’s selfish inhumanity ; re- 
covering from this blow she is smitten by the fell destroyer, and 
taught how vain is the love that she has lived andlonged for. Miss 
Kellogg, whose dramatic == has been a most noticeable trait 
of her career so far, could hardly fail to make the part of Violetta 
interesting. Those who can recall Gazzaniga in the same réle will 
not need to be told that the tragic opportunities are enormous, and 
legitimately within the reach of a lyric actress. We are disposed to 
think that Miss Kellogg felt herself restrained by memories of her 
~*~ ma but her success was none the less marked and de- 
cided. 

Musically considered the first act was by far the best ; thereby up- 
setting one’s theory of probabilities. For in the first act there is a 
good deal of boisterousness, and there are one or two places where 
a couple of artists are sure to try who can shout the loudest. Miss 
| Kellogg was in excellent voice, and maintained her own with an 

ene creditable to her physical condition. The drinking song 
passed off safely; and in the final scene Miss Kellogg, by clear 
steady vocal flights, placed herself above almost every Violetta we 
have heard. In the second act it became apparent that the lady had 
overtaxed herself ; and lacked in consequence the vocal strength for 
the singular hysteria of the music. “Ihe finale to the third act 
| brought her prominently before the audience once more, and 
| thence to the end of the opera she maintained the advan }. 
| Weare persuaded the part of Violetta will, at no distant day, be- 
| come one of the best in the lady’s répertoire; but to make it so it 
is necessary that she husband her resources with some anxiety and 
It is an easy mat- 
| ter to bring nm applause in the first act, but if the cost is 
counted, it will scarcely be found worth the outlay. The points 
where individual genius can shine to advantage are the interviews 
between Viola and Germont, and the whole of the last act up to 
that great outburst of a broken heart “‘Gran’ Dio!” Experience 
| will teach Miss Kellogg that it is for these she must reserve herself. 
| We were glad to notice that in occasional strength of voice, in 
| neatness of execution, and in quick apprehension of musical mean- 
ing, she has decidedly improved; deserving for two of these quali- 
ties—and for another, absolute intonation—to be ranked with the 
best artists we have ever had in this country. 

And now having almost completed our say, shall we be pardoned 
for telling Miss Kent that she has acquired in her provincial 
tour a little vice of singing, which it would be well to lay aside. 
We refer to the habit, so perniciously practised by Miss Hinkley, 
of making a sickly-sentimental swell on each note. The effect is 
not ‘eeable, nor does it result in an increased volume of tone; 
gy simply a buzziness which irritates the ear. Miss Kel- 

is too much of an artist, to allow so poor a cheat to take 
shelter beneath her otherwise excellent method. 

Signor Brignoli sang capitally, and acted too with some approach 
to spirit. Signor Mancusi was phonsing ender a severe cold, and 
with difficulty proceeded with his part. The orchestra under Mr. 
fa baton was tolerably steady; the chorus good enough, 

ut w 
_—--—- > --— 


Drama. 


As I come away from the theatre when the curtain has fallen over 





which is by no means the sinecure of learned leisure that the 
ignorant may imagine it. His resignation took effect upon the 
1st. inst., having been accepted by the Trustees with every mark 
of esteem and consideration. We beg to join with them, and 
with all who know him, in “warmest wishes for his future 
welfare.” Mr. Francis Schroeder, formerly U. 8. Minister to 
Sweden, is appointed his successor; but we hope for many a 
day yet to come to meet the late incumbent in his favourite 
haunts. He still retains his seat at the Board 
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PAusic. 


If the efforts of New York in the way of establishing Italian 
opera on a“ firm and permanent basis” have resulted in no other 
good, they have certainly secured to the city a fine Opera House, | 
and strewed its musical shore with the wrecks of many operatic 
venturers. Thanks to these circ ances, it is not impossible to 
improvise a short season in atolerably respectable way, whenever | 
there scems to be a prospect of interesting the public in the experi- 
ment. Such an opportunity presented itself on Wednesday last ; 
and Mr. Grau, who is the Bedouin of agers, i iately a 
galiant incursion into Fourteenth Street, and has since galloped off 
with the spoils. One hears so much of politics and so little of art 
now-a-days, that a feat like this deserves to be puton record. Be- 
sides, it is romantic. Imagine the fearless Grau, on whose head | 
Ullman has set a price, stalking clankily into the very jawg of des- | 
traction ; picture to yourself the reasonable consternation of the | 
Treasurer at being required to draw up, on the spot, a receipt for 
two nights’ rent in advance ; and then trace with your eye the long 
train of followers as they drop in one by one, and fill the place with | 
their presence. Weall know whatavery small! contribution this despe- 
rado exacted from us, and how cheerfully it was paid by the public ; | 
but it is not known that each night he flung his bags of gold across 
his mare’s neck, and placing the beautiful Miss Kellogg in the sad- | 
dle before him, plunged through the murky depths of Union Square 
to aplace of refuge and safety where Ullman could get at neither. 

All of which, being neither here nor there, comes in very properly | 
when speaking of a season that commenced on one night and | 
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ended on the next. The critic may well desire to know where | 
he is, under such dazzling circumstances of speed and success. For, 
to descend to matters of 

withstanding the shabby conduct of the weather ;—shabby, because 
whenever Miss Kellogg assumes a new part, it always behaves in 
precisely the same way. Do you not remember that terrible after- 
noon when the lady made her’first great success in Linda? How 
the wind howled and the rain pelted, as if both had been struck 
off the free list, and were kicking up a row because they could not 
get into the house. On that occasion the critic of the Albion was | 
complimented on his aqueous aspect; and steamed into his seat 


with but one consolation—namely, that the man next to him was | wonder that the 
receptive, and a just victim for a neighbour. But | than the lo 
thing Occasi 


A rbent, 

after all, it was no! 

warmed 

Verdi? “Traviata” has taken so firm a hold of public, that 
& 80 a our 

ite performance is always attended with a 


; the dampest and dullest dog in the house 


and his. 
| that matter, in the acti 


dry detail, Mr. Grau was successful not- | tations of tragedy can ever be quite 


on that cheerless day by the fire of genius, and was from the old siyle. Such an actor is Mr. Davenpo 


fair share of pecuniary ' is that 


an accurate and comprehensive slaughter alike of persons and of 
play, the idea sometimes occurs to me that perhaps the representa- 
tion of tragedy ought never to be attempted any more. It is an 
arbitrary idea, I admit, and not well calculated to win assent; but 
it may have some justification for all that. The proposition 
once offered in the British House of Commons—to right the wrongs 
of Ireland, by putting the whole country for three hours under 
water—was, I have heard, received with murmurs of discontent. 
| Yet it certainly had its philanthropical significance. Managers, 
however, no less than patriots, object to extreme measures; and 
so my notion as to tragedy is perfectly harmless. Critics may the- 
orise, but it is probable that the tragic bosom will continue to pal- 
pitate and the tragic larynx continue to resound, as long as Melpo- 
mone is rewarded with “ rascal counters” and the unfailing adjuncts 


| of “ inexplicable dumb shows and noise.” 


This, at any rate, appears to be a settled fact—that either we 


| must give up tragedy altogether, or consenting to such art as offers, 
} endure to the death with what patience we may. 


That the stage 
will ever suffer any lack of manly limb or resonant bellow or gut- 
tural gurgling or long-rolling cadence of English r-r-r-rs, seems not 
at all probable. And so the hope is vain, that waits for anything 
of nature in tragic representation. I am not sure, indeed, that 
even a radical po ot in the accepted method of dramatic execu- 
tion would perfect the tragic stage. The difficulty is neither wholly 
nor mainly superficial. ere is something in the very nature of 
tragedy itself that seems to = the possibility of its fit 
representation. In comedy the mirror may be held up to 
nature, and so the end of acting is satisfied. But it may 
well be doubted if any mirror, however lit up with the sun- 
rise fire of genius, can truthfully reflect the tragic phases 
f the grandest human passion. The sphere o' tragedy, 
though not indeed unnatural, is intensely ideal. Extraordinary 
characters rise up there, and live and move and find their free de- 
velopment, in “the light that ‘never was on land or sea.” Vast 
passions are revealed in the agony of tremendous strife. The 
situations, the incidents, the circumstances, all are uncommon. It 
is life, but life in its extremes—powerful and at the loftiest alti- 
tude. Its scope comprehends that is possible in nature, and 
touches on the dim confines of another world. No wonder the 
methods of art are insufficient to match the expression with the 
theme. Shakspeare alone breathes easily in this difficult air. But 
even the art of Shakspeare often comes coldly between our souls 
Especially in the acting of those t tragedies, and for 
of all tragedies, do we remark that diffi- 
culty of method which, = es. we —_ mind at all. 
And so it pens that, even under the t auspices, no represen- 
= fect. eantime much al- 
| lowance must be made in our stan of criticism for the in- 
competency of art itself as an ally of genius. Stage rant is but the 
creature of artificial style, and bd pe ped endure till Poetry 
| shall find its true and natural method of utterance. In this view 
| of the subject it is neither remarkable nor worthy of severe cen- 
| sure, that artists whose conceptions are but dim at the best, and 
| who are required to be at once truthful and effective, should hasten 
of all-surpris noise and action. I do not 
umphs of the s thus far reflect little more 
glories of animal magnetism. 
ly, however, an actor arises who can d somewhat 
He has not, 


ed the style altogether, but he has reformed it in- 
The dest n one derives from his 
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— is dignified, 
is voice sym: = his carriage graceful. 
costume, regding, attitude, gesture—he evinces the conscientious 
student. If I sometimes find occasion to differ with him as to 
these matters, I perceive, nevertheless, that his treatment of them 
is well-considered. He does not impress me as being a man of ge- 
nius; but rather as being a man of fine intellect, — nat 
and catholic taste. His art is excellent. In the very whirlwind o 
passion, he inclines to use all tleness. Grace, delicacy, refine- 
ment, earnestness, these are the qualities that charm in all his 
worthy pee When, as Buckie in “ The King of the Com- 
mons,” he undertakes a part unworthy of him, the i comes 
tardily off and the ruffian is but a shell of reality. It is as Brutus 
or Hamlet that his nature and his powers are best revealed. With 
the former character especially, his sympathies appear most fervent 
and profound. He identifies himself with the part. The lofty 
purpose, the enthusiasm, the tenderness, the genuine humanity, 
the steadfast manliness, the great-thoughted mood are all his own, 
He is Brutus, and “ the noblest Roman of them all.” His Hamlet 
is less successful. It is too shallow, and lacks that intensity of 
emotion which comes of “thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls.”” What Hazlitt said of Kemble in the same c , ap- 
lies with peculiar force to Mr. Davenport. He fails “ for want of 
hexibility, of that quick —e ich yields to every motive 
and is borne away with every breath of fancy, that is distracted in 
the multiplicity of its reflections and lost in the uncertainty of its 
resolutions. He plays it like a man in armour, with a determined 
inveteracy of purpose, in one undeviating straight line.” He 
makes a | good points of course, and those who study 
him narrowly will admire his art; but he does not make 
us feel that he is Hamlet. With much less art but with 
more “feeling of his business,” Mr. Booth achieves a more 
striking success in this character. In contrast with the ma- 
jority of actors, however, and especially in contrast with Mr. Wal- 
lack—who seems mepeeeetly ares over to the “robustious and per- 
riwig-pated”’ fashion—Mr. Davenport may justly command applause 
for great talents well employed in the conscientious effort wor- 
thily to illustrate dramatic literature and practically to improve dra- 
matic art. His star shines frequent at Niblo’s Garden, and I am 
glad to record that it shines on crowded benches and delighted 
auditors. In all leading rdles he is supported by Mrs. J Ben- 
nett w, a favourite actress these ten years past, a remarkably 
truthful and spirited artist, and a lady whose presence is always 


sunshine to the stage. 

Elsewhere reigns Thalia. Three weeks of comedy at Wallack’s 
Theatre have at once ey ee and stimulated popular taste for 
the good old plays. “She Stoops to Conquer” will be played 
again on Monday evening, and on Tuesday even’ will be given 
“A Cure for the Heart Ache.”—At Laura Keene’s Theatre, “ Little 
Tom” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” having had a run of sixteen ts, 
were on the 9th superseded by “Our American Cousin” which has 
been presented every night since, and will be presented, for aught 
I know, “till the crack of doom,” but certainly till “The Peep Of 
Day.” —At the Winter Garden, Boucicault’s version of the “ Cricket 
on the Hearth,” in which Mr. Clarke makes a very lame attempt at 
the wretched character of Tilly Slowboy—was made the chief 
feature of entertainment for five nights, till, on the evening of Tues- 
day last, the charms and graces of little t—played sweetly by 
Fanny Browne—were combined with those of the Naiad 
The last scene of this spectacle is so brilliantly beautiful 
words can do it justice, certainly not those of MERCU 


Facts and Fancies. 


A Paris paper says that a posthumous comedy by Béranger 
is about to be brought out at }-* Theatre ——_— 


Sir H. W. Dashwood, Bart., Park, has 

himself wae the Maggs the representation of Oxford- 
shire, occasioned by the of Mr. G. G. Harcourt. No op- 
position is illustrious Barnum has en- 
appeared in Manchester, 
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to his enlisting in the corps of a showman. 
tested election at Nottingham between Sir R. Cl 
Lincoln, son of the Duke of Newcastle, both Li 
sulted in favour of the former ——On the 18th ult. a sli 
quake was felt at Boulogne, on the coast of France.—— 
— the 7imes can we find broken English? The 
ist.——Another expedition to India has been proposed 
from Pekin, and travel by the northern frontier of China 
India. Long ago Mr. Parkes proposed such a scheme to 
Sarel, but the present - a to have originated 
Capt. Malcolm, of the Royal Tpncns, and Capt Blakiston. 
These gentlemen intend to follow the land route, and will not 
venture upon the -tse. The old Government 
House in Toronto, which had been recently fitted up for the 
officers of the 30th ent, was destroyed by fire on Sunday. 
The main portion of the building was erected upwards of 
an and was occupied successively by Governors Sir 
John Iborne, Sir Francis Bond Head, Sir George Arthur, 
n, afterwards Lord Sydenham, and Sir 
. In 1860 it was refitted for the Prince of 
Wales ———Should the Duke of Devonshire, on elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, —y 
Stewardship of the borough, Earl Russell, the} fi 
says, will be chosen.—_——It is expected that the 
Reuss will succeed Count de Pourtales as Prussian Minister 
Paris. The Prince has been Fi 
for a considerable time past-————James Brown has been 
convicted and sentenced to death, for the murder of Mr. F. 
Sheridan Hogan, M.P.P., at Toronto, on the 1st Dec., 1859. 
This is his second, and we must presume his last trial. 
A statement compiled from the ships’ manifestoes, be- 
tween the ist Oct., 1860, and the 30th . 1861, inclusive, 
mee 
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shows the total amount of cotton e 
Se bales ————All opposition to 


onshire, as the Chancellor for the University of 


Cambridge, has been withdrawn.———— Why is it a 
for —— who lisps to believe in the cubtenee young 
ladies? He takes every Miss for a Myth————The Acadian 
Recorder, of Halifax, N.S., has entered upon its fiftieth year. 
We offer tulations accordingly ————The eldest 

Victor Hugo's two sons is preparing in Paris the mise en acine 


a 





of his father’s novel, Les Misérables ; his y brother, during 
his voluntary exile, still continues his of: 4 
At the recent sale of pews in the Rev. Mr. Beecher’s 


at Brooklyn, a falling off in the amount of premiums, as 
compel ocean is said to have occurred. From 
late advices from Buenos Ayres, we learn that Capt. Parrish 
of H. M. 8. Ardent, refused to surrender to the authorities 
Dr. Dieque, formerly President of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, who had taken refuge on board his vessel at the time she 
was off the island of Martin Gracia. ost 











He is quiet in tone—e gen- 


aL eracetel ense sad elagance 


“run” with Lord Middleton’s hounds in the East Riding 
© stnnee of €0 tales, crossing in taaiz progress Gives malwape 
a 0 
and three rivers. horsemen whee tana off, but the 
hounds carried on game Ad, A A 

up by the huntsmen the morning the hunt——— 
i Royer has just published a French translation of 
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the nineteen plays of Cervantes which alone, 
or fifty that he wrote in the course ofa long life, are now tobe 
found. This revival is almost tantac-ount to a discovery, for 
the dramatic works of the author of “ Don Quixote” are, now- 
a-days, scarcely known even in Spain, and the rest of the world 
may be said to be utterly ignorant of them. Mr. Bo 
cieault has obtained a judgment from Messrs. Fox and Lin- 
gard, of the New Bowery Theatre, of $500 damages for — 
lay, “ The Octoroon.” Mr. Seward’s estimate of Pio 
ono is curious. In his letter of instructions to the American 
Minister at Rome, dated 29th April, he says: “His Holiness 
is a friend to peace, to good order, and to the cause of human 
nature.” !! M. Rogier, Belgian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, has recovered 10,000 francs damages in an action for libel 
inst the printer of the Journal de Bruzelles.. The libel con- 
sisted in styling M. Rogier the grandson of the hangman of 
Arras. A large portion of land at Mani, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, has been prepared for the growing of cotton. 
The King of those islands, and Prince Kamehameha, are 
both deeply interested in the speedy introduction and rapid 
development of the cotton culture in their dominions. 
After the recent trip of the Cunard steamship Persia to the 
St. Lawrence, Capt. Judkins received from the officers of the 
16th regiment and the Royal Enginers on board, a flattering 
acknowledgment of his considerate attention and admirable 
g t The Toronto Leader appears in an en- 
tirely new fount of type. We salute it cordially ——— 
Sir Frederick Graham, Bart., eldest son and successor to the 
late Sir James Graham, Bart., is said to have recently joined 
the Carlton Club. This is joining the Conservative party. 
On the 22nd ult., the officers of the Lafayette Guard, the 55th 
Regiment N. Y. State Militia, presented a fine charger to their 
worthy Colonel, the Baron R. de Trobriand. The 55th is en- 
camped near Washington, and is highly praised for discipline 
and efficiency. Lord Palmerston refused to allow his 
name to be put in nomination for the office of the Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, “ from his advanced years, and 
from his unwillingness to add to the many heavy burdens 
which already rest upon his shoulders.” memoir 
of the late Duke of Richmond is announced. It is said to be 
from the pen of Lord William Lennox. We hear that 
Mr. Vincent Wallace’s opera of “ Lurline,” has been accepted 
by the management of the Grand Opera in Paris, where the 
composer is still residing, en, din finishing his new work 
for Covent Garden Theatre. It is said also that “ Lurline” 
will be produced at the Royal Italian My ns in the _—iee 
son, and that Mdlle. Patti will be the heroine———— When 
are weeds not weeds? When they become widows.———— 
Mr. Robert Chambers and Mr. John Timbs are about to unite 
in literary partnership for the production in weekly sheets, at 
the price of twopence, ot a periodical to be entitled the Bookof 
Days, to contain matters connected with the Church calendar, 
henomena of the seasonal! changes, folk-lore of the United King- 
Sy notable events, biographies and anecdotes, articles of popu- 
lar archeology, &c. e Queen of Spain has authorised 
Signor Ronconi, the celebrated singer, to found a Conservato- 
rium of Music and Declamation at Grenada ————Madlle. 
Fillippi (Adelaide Phillips), the young American singer, who 
has made such a favourable impression in Paris, will pass the 
winter at Madrid. 





13 vite 
Obituary. 
Sm Wiis Rick K.C.B.—This t and distin- 
officer, almost the father of the In army, died, we 
, at Nynee Tal on the Ist ult., after an uninterrupted resi- 
dence (if we mistake not) in India for nearly seventy 
The late General rds was nominated a cadet in 1704, at 
the early age of fifteen, landed in Calcutta in the same year, 
and obtained his lieutenancy in Jan , 1796. . He was nomi- 
nated a K.C.B. in 1838, and in December following his tour 
on the staff terminated, and he went to live at Agra, at his 
well-known kotee there, on the banks of the river Jumna. He 
went up to Nynee Tal, when that sanatarium was in its infancy, 
and lived there till his death the otherday. Not more than one 
or two officers who were present at the fall of Tippoo Sultan sur- 
vive General Richards. 
Dr Sovurnmwoop Smirn.—Southwood Smith was born at 
Martock, in Somersetshire, on the 21st December 1788, and 
was therefore at his decease within eleven days of completing 
his 73d year, though from the length of time his name has 
been before the world he was generally thought much older. 
Originally educated for the Christian ministry, the name of 
Southwood Smith was early brought into repute as the author 
of “Illustrations of the Divine Government,” which 
through several editions. The duties of the pastoral office hav- 
ing brought him much in contact with the poor, his 
ing and benevolent mind readily perceived  mecthewee — 4 
cal suffering contributes to moral degradation, and he entered 
upon the study of medicine at Edinburgh, with a view to ad- 
minister healing to the body whilst conv ing spiritual conso- 
lation and admonition to the soul. According , for some time 
after receiving his diploma, Dr. Southwood Smith united the 
office of pastor and physician at Yoevil. Employed in this 
manner, the miserable condition of the dwellings of the poor 
became firmly associated in his mind with the undue preva- 
lence of preventible disease, especially of fever. Dr. th- 
wood Smith's next publication was a work on “The Philoso- 
phy of Health,” which reached a tenth edition. It has fallen 
to the lot of few to accomplish such extensive services for 
the public benefit as have been subsequently rendered by Dr. 
Southwood Smith. He was the chief originator of the 
of preventive medicine as systematically applied in this coun- 
try, and the clearness and force of his writings made him 
successful in popularising the leading principles of na 
health. Called, during a violent typhus epidemic in 1837, to 
the assistance of the Poor-law Commissioners, he presen’ 
two valuable reports on the causes of sickness the 
—— are capable of prevention. In 1839 he was 
ental in forming the “ Health of Towns Association,” 
materially aided a committee of the House of Commons on the 
same subject in 1840, and served ag the same year on the 
Children’s Employment Commission. In 1842 he took an ac- 
tive part in founding the “ Metropolitan Association for Im- 


the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes.” In 1844,| Lord 


he gave most impressive evidence before a commission for in- 
—— into the health of towns, and in 1847 was appointed on 

Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. In 1848 the “ Public 
Health” and “ Nuisances” Acts were when Dr. Smith 
was appointed medical member of the General rd of Health; 
but for nearly 12 months his services were rehdered gratui- 
tously. In 1850, however, he was appointed permanently to 
the board, and altogether relinquished professional practice. 
Of his labours as a member of the Board of Health, his reports 
on cholera, his notifications relative to that pestilence, and es- 
pecially his introduction of the system of house to house visi- 
tation, bear witness. But he at the same established ad- 
ditional and irresistible claims to public gratitude by the auth- 
. 


out of ‘the forty } 


ted | batteries and the subdivisions set down. 


of the “two admirable Reports 
have obtained a world-wide celebrity.” 
Lrevt.-GenERAL Dennis Daty.—Lieut. Gen. Daly, for- 
merly of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and for many years brigade 
major of the south-western district, died in London, on the 
19th ult. The deceased general entered the army in 1800; 
served with the 24th in the 2 to Egypt in 1801; and 
in 1805, embarked with the 56th Regt. for Bombay, remaining 
several yéars in India, and seeing much service. 


on Quarantine, which 


Town Mason McDonaLp.—We regret to have to record the 
death of Town Major McDonald, of Montreal. The gallant 
veteran had been in the service of his country for nearly fifty 
years in a military and civil capacity, and had won the cordial 
respect and esteem of all classes in the community. A local 





paper states that the deceased was a native of Sutherlandshire, 
in Scotland, and one of five brothers, who, more majorum, all | 
took service, as volunteers, in one or other of the Scottish | 
Highland regiments, which have ever been so distinguished for 
their gallantry in the field and their orderly conduct in the | 
garrison. He served in the 79th all through the Peninsular 
campaign, and was twice severely wounded, as he was subse- 
uently at Waterloo. In 1825, he came with his regiment to 
Gass. and only left it in 1885, when, as a reward for his long 
and faithful services, Sergeant-Major Macdonald received an 
officer's commission and was appointed Town-Major of Mon- | 
treal. Besides the Medal for Waterloo, he had received the | 
War Medal with four clasps. 


A ConTEMporaRY OF Buryxs.—Walter Glover, known as! 
the carrier between Dumfries and Edinburgh in the time of| 
Burns, died on Sunday last, at Ferneyside, in his native parish | 
of Liberton, being in his 104th year. When Burns was excise- 
man at fries, rum was extensively imported there, and Glo- | 
wer was frequently employed to convey it to Edinburgh. The | 
permits on these occasions required to be signed by the poet, | 
and, contingent on the arrival of vessels, these documents were | 
often required at a very late or a very early hour. Glover was | 
wont to state,as a proof of Burn’s regularity and busi | 


are qualified to take a in this great match, will communi- 
cate with me. I always be happy to receive them at 
Netherley, and to afford to them an opportunity of 

their powers along with myself at the Netherley rifle 
Compared to England, Scotland is a small and thinly-peopled 
country. The English have nearly seven times as many men 
as we have, from whom they may pick their best shots. There 
are great odds in favour of England, but we must endeavour to 
counteract them by that dogged perseverance and energy 
which have hitherto been characteristics of our countrymen. 
Whatever the result may be let us at all events deserve suc- 
cess, by embracing every opportunity of improving in rifle 
shooting, and preparing ourselves for the tournament at Wim- 
bledon in 1862. To bring the shield back to Edinburgh would 
be a great triumph; to have our names engraved on it, the 
highest distinction which as rifle shots we could attain ; it will 
be gaining the “ Victoria Cross” of our order. The prospect of 
this interesting international match will, I am certain, be suffi- 
cient to unite all Scotch Volunteers “shoulder to shoulder” in 
giving every assistance to each other, and in doing their best 
to bring forward next year men who are likely to do credit to 
the country at Wimbledon.—I have the honour to be, your 
faithful servant, Horatio Ross. 

Netherley, near Stonehaven, Dec. 19. 


The Hon. Arthur Gordon, Lieut.-Governor of New Bruns- ° 
wick, has recently delivered to the Volunteers of that Province 
an admirable and opportune address on their duties and posi- 
tion. His Excellency appeared in the uniform of a Colonel of 
English Volunteers ——A military guard has been stationed at 
either end of the Victoria Bridge at Montreal ——By the death 
of Lt.-Gen. Dennis Daly, a good service pension of £200 per 
annum falls in——It is stated that upwards of 2,500 troops 
will be quartered at St. John, N.B., during the winter ——It is 
thought that the Duke of Cambridge will become Colonel of 
the Grenadier Guards, and Lords Downes Tweedale, and 
Rokeby are, in that event, spoken of for the Scot's Fusilier 
Guards, Lord Seaton, it is thought, will obtain the chief 
Colonelay of the Rifle Brigade——To show the difference in 





habits, that sometimes when he used to vores for disturb- | 
ing him at these untimely hours, the poet said, “ Walter, it is| 
but my duty, and never hesitate at any hour to call on me to! 
do it.” Till within the last twelvemonth, this old man was in | 
the habit of walking frequently to Edinburgh—a distance of 
between three and four miles; and his chief enjoyment was 
sitting by the fireside playing his fiddle. Within the last two 
years he wrote out the poem of “Tam o’Shanter,” in a bold, 
steady, legible hand, amazingly like the poet’s handwriting— | 
and this was done without the aid of spectacles.— Scotsman. | 
At Hartford, Col. Samuel Colt, the well-known imventor and | 
manufacturer of the arms that bear his name.—At Littlebury, killed 
by the accidental discharge of his gun, C. J. Wix, Ensign ist Batt. 
llth Regt.—At Broseley, G. Pritchard, Esq, High Sheriff of the 
county of Salop.—At Edinburgh, Major Coats, late of H.M.’s 55th 
Regt.—At Southsea, J. Gain, Esq., Paymaster R.N.—At Truro, 
‘om, late of H.M.’s 89th Regt—At Bath, J. M. Greer, Com- 
RN—At Reading, Mr. John Marshall, formerly Agent for 
Emigration to the Colonial Governments. 


Appointments. 


Col. Lord J. C. P. Murray, Extra Groom in Wai to H.M., to 
be one of the Grooms in Waiting im Ordinary to H.M., v. Gen. Sir 
E. Bowater, dec.—Col. F. Seymour, C.B. rere of the Grooms 
of the Bedchamber to his late R.H. the Prince Consert, to be Extra 
Groom in Waiting to H.M.—Sir Robert Clifton is returned M.P. for 
Nottingham, v. John Mellor, Esq., Q.C., raised to the Bench. 


Arup. 

Tae Wurtworta Orpnance.—Lord Palmerston made a 
promise to the House of Commons, in the debate on Mr. Vivi- 
an’s motion for a committee of inquiry into the merits of the 
Whitworth and Enfield rifles, that the subject should be pro- 
perly investigated during the recess. This duty the noble lord 
would seem to have un en in some measure himself, if 
we may judge from his recent visits to Hythe and Shoeburyness 
to see the practice with the Whitworth rifled guns. The re- 
sult of the investigation is an order that the manufacture of | 
some Whitworth rifles is to be commenced forthwith at En- 
field according to Mr. Whitworth’s pattern. The rifles, when 
finished, are to be distributed among various regiments of in- 
fantry. With regard to Mr. Whitworth’s ordnance, a number | 
of his rifled guns are forthwith to be tried in the ordinary use | 
of the service.— Times, Dec. 21. 


Tue ALLIED Troops aT Tren-Tsin.—It is stated that Tien- 
tsin will not be evacuated for a year’s time. The Taku Forts 
will then be a half a batta’ion of Artillery, and 
half a battery will proceed to ry as will also one wing 
at least of the 5th B.N.L Ina year’s time there will be two 
European regiments at Hong-Kong; and one native regiment 
will be always stationed here, as during the summer season 
natives are better es constitutional 
burden of the day. — London and China 


Te Roya ARtTILLERY.—The Royal Artillery now consists 
of 17 horse, son, and field brigades, which are composed 
of 145 batteries, or subdivisions, in the following proportions : 
—viz., 11 horse, 67 garrison, and 47 field batteries. The latter 
are equipped almost exclusively with the 12-pounder Arm- 
strong , at an average of six guns to each battery. The 

of the corps now is 30,000 officers and men, of which 
number there are 1,080 officers of all grades. Allare in a high 
state of discipline.—7imes. It will be observed that there is a 
disc: cy, in the above, between the total number of 


ScoTLanD v. ENGLAND.—VOLUNTEER CHALLENGE SHIELD. 

—The North British Daily Mail publishes the following:— 
TO THE VOLUNTEERS OF SCOTLAND. 

I have the honour of ing to you that there will be 
an annual match between the V: teers of England and 
The terms of this match have been arranged by 

land, and by myself, as the represen- 


e = the heatand She sailed from Plymouth about the 15th of November, to take 
: part in the expedition against Mexico. 





to refer you to their rules, which 
are annexed hereto, and which will ‘be published in all the | 


and as an ad roof of the interest he takes in the Volun- 





Scotch ae. Lord Elcho, with his usual liberality, | 
tional P 


teers of both countries, has promised to present to them a 
| shield, to be called the “ Eleho Challenge Shield.” This is the 
rize for which we are to contend. The country which gains | 

| it will have the honour of holding it for a year, and the names 
| of the successful ee are to be engraved on it. I have 
| undertaken the duty of selecting the competitors who are to 
represent Scotland in the first contest, and I feel assured I 


the treatment of our troops now and that of a few years since, 
we give the following as the out-fit of each man on leaving for 
Canada: Two pairs of woollen drawers, one Jersey, two me- 
rino under-vests, two pairs of worsted — one com- 
forter, one chamois leather waistcoat, one sealskin cap, with 
ear mufflers, one pair of sealskin mits, one pair of Canadian 
boots, and one sheepskin coat.——By the death of Gen. Sir E. 
Bowater, Lt.-Gen. W. L. Darling becomes Gen. ; Col. G. T. 
C. Napier, Maj.-Gen. on Staff in Canada, becomes ie on 
establishment ; Lt.-Col. Hon. W. H. 8. Cotton, Col.; Major 
Lovell, R.E., Lt.-Col.; and Capt. Renny, 73rd Regt., Major. 
——The 62nd Regiment, now on its way to Canada, throu: 
New Brunswick, has been stationed at Halifax for nearly six 
years.——The War Department of Canada has adverti for 
tenders for the construction of earthworks and palisading at 
Port Dalhousie, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, and such other 
places on the Welland Canal as may hereafter be decided on. 
——The Arabia, reported off Cape Race, has on board two bat- 
teries of artillery ——The Kingston Neves learns that the west- 
ern part of Upper Canada has been divided into two military 
districts, and the command given to general officers. The 
first district is called the Hamilton District, the head-quarters 
being at the city of Hamilton, and under the command of Ma- 
jor eral G. Napier, C.B. The second military district is 
termed the London District. The head-quarters of this dis- 
trict will be at London, and the command will devolve upon 
Major General David Russell, C.B., who has arrived from home 
with the late reinforcements. It is probable that a third mili- 
tary district of Upper Canada will be mapped out, comprising 
the territory east of the first district, the head-quarters to be at 
Kingston ——The St. Nicholas Hotel in Montreal has been 
leased to the military authorities, and is to be fitted AT - 
quarters for the officers of the Grenadier Guards, expected to 
arrive soon from England. The Canada Hotel has also been 
rented to the government as barracks for troops. 


Navy. 


REPORTED Loss or THE “ ConqueRor.”—By the arrival to- 
day of the schooner William H. Bell, we regret to learn the pro- 
bable loss of H. M. line-of-battle ship Conqueror, (101 guns,) 
which occurred on Sunday last, she having struck on a sunken 
rock on the east of Rum Cay, and become embedded five feet 
in the coral reef. Mr. Miller, an officer of the ill-fated steamer, 
was despatched in a schooner to Nassau for the purpose of ob- 
taining assistance, and we understand the Bulldog will leave at 
5 P. M. to-day for the scene of the disaster. The captain was 
using every exertion to get the vessel off. The Nimble goes to 
Bermuda with despatches for the Admiral, and the Steady will 
remain here for some time. The Conqueror was on her way 
from Jamaica to Bermuda, and had taken 1,100 marines on 
board, besides her crew. The marines were transferred to the 
St. George. at Jamaica— Nassau Guardian Jan 1. 

The Conqueror, 99, is commanded by E. 8. Sotheby, C. B. 


A heavy cargo of ordnance has arrived at Portsmouth 
from Woolwich, including eight 100-pounder Armstrongs, 
which «have been specially sighted for service on the 
Warrior's main deck, before and abaft her armour plat- 
ing. The ordinary mode of sighting the Armstrong gun 
renders it totally inapplicable for service. through the 
ports of her main deck, owing to the narrowness of the 
ports, and the distance at which the sights are fixed from the 
centre of the line of metal——The istance, 22, iron scr. 
frigate, at Chatham, is now to be prepared for the first division 
of the steam reserve. Although pierced for 22 guns, she will 
only be armed with 16 of the heaviest calibre, consisting of two 
100-pounder Armstrong pivot guns on herupper deck, and two 
100-pounder —ay = and 12 68-pounder 95 cwt. cast-iron 
guns on her main deck.——Nearly 4,000 hands are now en- 

at the Chatham ——Gunboats are to be sta- 
tioned at all the principal ports in the Kingdom.——The Satel- 
lite, 21, Capt. Johnson, sailed for Rio de Janeiro from Falmouth 
on the 25th ult——The correspondence of the Associated 
Press, under date Havana, Jan 7, has this paragraph. “The 
English vessels rate, Georgina, (no such vessel, Ed. AD.) 
Challenger, Plover, Nimble, and Spiteful have all been here ; the 
last four sailed for Cape San Antonia, where they were to meet 
transports from Jamaica with 800 troops and then proceed to 
Vera Cruz."——The Gladiator, 6, was at Nassau on the 4th 
inst——The Medea, 6, Commr. Preston, last from Bermnda, is 
now in this port——The Orpheus, 21, which left England as a 
convoy to the Melbourne, arrived at Halifax on Wednesday 
afternoon. 


AprorxsTuents.—Commrs: W. H. Phi to be Inspg. Commr. 
of Coast-Gd.—Lieuts: R. Napier and R. Pitman to Bacchante ; W. 
Egerton, to Stromboli. lotions : Lt, E, Wilmot to be Commr. 
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Ee 
New Publications. relations with the new Government ight easily expose him 


So universal and unbounded is the esteem in which Alexis 
de Tocqueville is held throughout this country, that we gladly 
chronicle the issue, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of an Eng- 
lish version of Gustave de Beaumont’s late and most appropri- 
ate tribute to his memory, in the shape of a Memoir, Letters, 
and Remains. This we have now before us in two duodecimos ; 
and truly this mode of dealing with a distinguished man— | 
whose thoughts have had more influence than his deeds— 
makes him almost an autobiographer. For the Memoir is but 
brief; while de Tocqueville’s heretofore unpublished writings 
fill considerable space, and his letters—those windows into 
a man’s innermost sanctuary—occupy the bulk of the vo- 
lumes and are full of interesting matter. Mr. de Beaumont 
has none of the fussiness, so palpable at times in writers who 
declare themselves the literary or political legatees of eminent 
contemporaries deceased. His care is to do justice to the qua- 
lities of his friend, and not to parade himself. What a London 
journalist said of him several months ago, in noticing the work 
when it appeared in France, seems to us to do him no more 
than justice. 


} 


| 


to great embarrassment. A pretext for going to the very 
od which he most wished to visit was yom offered him. 

ison discipline was one of the hobbies of the day, and he and 
his friend obtained, without any great difficulty, permission to 
absent themselves from their posts in order to make a report 
on the Penitentiary system, then recently introduced in the 
United States. 

There he collected the materials for the great work, the first 


| volume of which, after his return and after his voluntary re- 


tirement from the magistracy, he published at the beginning 
of 1835. The wonder which the penetration and knowledge 
displayed in the work may naturally create is largely increased 
when we learn that he was only a year in the States, and that 
he spent a considerable portion of his time there in outlying 
regions, where he might think, but could scarcely observe ; 
and when we add that he was not thirty years of age when he 
published the first instalment of new and profound specula- 
tions, and that up to this time he was not a man who had been 
trained wisely, or had any great acquaintance with literature. 
Its success was immediate, and M. de Beaumont relates that 
the first sign of its coming popularity was given in a way so 
singular that we should regard it as fabulous if it were vouched 
by any less respectable authority. The compositors in the 
printing-house took the liveliest interest in it, and seemed “ pas- 
sionately interested in the success of a work to which each in 








his own degree was proud of having contributed.” The pub- 


M. de Tocqueville has at least had the good fortune in death | lisher did not’ share these sar ~uine anticipations, and it was 
to have met with a bhographer who is worthy of his task—who | not until the rapid sale convin. * him of his mistake that he 


knows what to reveal, anc 
—who can praise without flattery, and has drawn a graphic 
icture of his friend in a comparatively small space. } 
aumont was one of the earliest companions of Tocqueville, 
went with him to America, shared his studies, seconded his 
plans, agreed with him in his political and philosophical opi- 
nions, and, without being at all a humble friend and servant, 
has yet been content to exert his own undoubted powers in the ‘ 
service of one to whom he looked up with unfailing zespect, 
and whom he cherished with uniailing affection. Alexis de 
Tocqueville was a great and original thinker, and he was also 
a man of singularly high and noble character. It has been 
said since his death by a very eminent Frenchman, that 
“France no longer produces such men as he was.” Certainly 
he is one of the best specimens of a Frenchman, both in mind 
and in his whole moral cast, that this century has seen; and 
even if his country has ceased to produce men like him, it de- 
serves the gratitude of Europe for having produced one man so 
admirable. . 
* #* * M. de Beaumont speaks of him with such tender 
and delicate affection that we might be sure he had rare quali- 
ties as a friend, even if his letters did not abundantly show 
that he was one of those characters in which friendship holds 
a place not often seen in the modern world. He loved his 
friends from the bottom of a noble and generous heart; and 
among his friends none was so truly his friend as his wife. 
Simple, unostentatious, with frank and graceful manners, he 
was recognised both in France and England as carrying down 
to this age the traditions of the French gentleman in singular 
rfection. He had also the quality of honesty, and a passion 
for precise and guarded truth to a degree that is not often 
found ina Frenchman. He had also a masculine love and re- 
spect for religion. As an orator he failed, his absence of 
warmth and his too great elaborateness poms his having 
much hold over a popular assembly ; and as a practical poli- 
tician, he made what even his best friends acknowledge to 
have been great mistakes. But as a a. speculator 
he is deservedly placed by the French in the same rank as 
Montesquieu, whose work was much of the same kind as those 
which have made Tocqueville famous, and whose originality 
and quickening influence are only to be appreciated by a 
thorough acquaintance with European history. The volumes 
before us contain many documents that materially add to what 
we knew already of Tocqueville's speculations, or know of him 
through M. de Sement’s Memoir. 
De Tocqueville's great work on Democracy in America is 


so much more widely known, than are the incidents of his 


what to shroud in dignified reserve | Would believe the work was nov .ecessarily a failure. No lite- 


| rary success could have been greater or more immediate, and 


. de | it was at least as great in England as in France. When he 


paid a visit to this country in 1835, he was received with a 
most honourable welcome by men of all parties, was invited to 
giveevidence before Parliament on the subject of electoral cor- 
ruption, and had the satisfaction of finding that both sections 
, appealed to his evidence as a testimony in their favour. Soon 
after his return to Paris, He married an English lady, Miss 
| Motley, in spite of the hints given him by his own family that 
| a Legitimist, a lion, and a man of fair fortune might pretend 
| to a match of the first order. He chose happiness, obtained it, 
jand kept it for more than twenty years. His wife was to 
| him a second self, the companion of all his occupations, and, 
the confidante of his most intimate opinions and feelings. It 
| was to her influence that we may in a great measure ascribe 
the beauty and charm of Tocqueville’s domestic life, and in 
| her he found a constant resource against the ennué of the coun- 
| try, where he retired, in spite of his strong attachment to Paris, 
-after a family arrangement placed him in 1837 in possession of 
the estate and house of Tocqueville. 

His connexion with his Norman neighbours opened to hm- 
before long an entrance into political life. On the first occa, 
sion of his coming forward as a candidate, he was defeated, 
| owing to the misconception that he was a bigoted Legitimist. 
| The Normandy voters would not take the evidence of his 
book as a proof that a man, whose ancestors had a seignorial 
ae that still formed part of his residence, was really 
a Liberal. Gradually, however, they suffered themselves to be 
convinced, and in 1839 he was returned by the department of 
La Manche. He joined the Opposition, and was a consistent, 
though not a very vehement, adversary of M. Guizot and the 
King, until the Revolution of 1848 swept away the constitu- 
tion. The writer in the Edinburgh laments, and perhaps 
justly, that Toequeville lent the weight of his name to an 
position that did nothing except throw difficulties in the way 
of the only Ministry under which the constitution could be 
worked. Judging alter the event, we ma pays pronounce 
that Tocqueville made a mistake, although it is impossible not 
to see that beforehand there was a very good reason why he 
should listen to the iment that a policy of tempo expe- 
dients, based on a cihage of the narrowest kind, would never 
last ; and that unless the King and his friends were made to 
see this in time, the Government of July was doomed to ex- 
tinction. Tocqueville clearly perceived that the catastrophe 
was apgvoaching, and he tried to prepare his hearers in the 
Assembly for the shock. When it did come, he bore up with 
great col e, and with a sincere desire to protect his country 


most honourable, if somewhat uneventful life, that in place of| from the military despotism that he saw was hanging over it. 


citing or epitomising the Memoir before us, we go back to the 
London paper already quoted, which gleans equally from 
another source, and says: 


An excellent article in the Edinburgh Review, evidently 
written by one of the oldest of Tocqueville's English friends, 
has added to M. de Beaumont’s sketch a few details which en- 


It was with a hope of doing something to preserve and pro- 
long freedom, that he took office as Minister of — A 

in 1849. A letter, now first published in the Hdinburgh, ex- 

lains the motives which led him to support the occupation of 

me—the most memorable act of his Ministry. He appears 

to have thought that the Pope could really be forced to grant 

effectual reforms, and he considered it necessary that France 


able us better to understand the position in French society of| should have a strong hold over some part of Italy, in order to 


the author of “ Democracy in America,” than we should do if 
we only followed M. de Beaumont, who was addressing a pub- 
lic to whom much of this information might probably be super- 
fluous. The family of Clerel fixed their residence 2¢ a 
at the village of Tocqueville, which stands on the coast of the 
peninsula of the Cotentin, in Normandy. The family attained 
considerable, though not great distinction, both in the army 
and the magistracy ; and the estate of Tocqueville, with its 
manor house gradually enlarged to meet the wants of succeed- 
ing generations, was transmitted without any special incident 
to mark the descent, until the tather of Alexis entered on the 
inheritance, and in 1793 married a grand-daughter of M. de 
Malesherbes. Six months after this marriage, Malesherbes, 
his daughter, a grand-daughter (sister of Madame de Tocque- 
ville), and her husband, the eldest brother of M. de Chateau- 
briand, were sent to the scaffold. Alexis was born at Paris in 
1805, and was naturally brought up in the traditions of a royal- 
ist family, in a reverence for the very name of the king, and in 
the memory of cruel persecution and a mournful family history. 
The Restoration brought better days to the family of ae 
ville. The father was prefect of Metz, Amiens, and Versailles, 
and was made a count by Louis XVIII. Alexis received his 
education—and it was a very bad and insufficient education— 
at the Academy of Metz, where he gained some slight honours, 
that are now reckoned as among the great events of that ob- 
scure place of instruction. After a short tour in Italy and Sicily 
- of which are described in a memoir now to 
ublic—he was appointed Juge-Auditeur at Ve , in 1827. 
o the easy duties of a humble stage ot the magistracy he ad- 
ded the literary studies and speculations which were laying the 
foundations of his future eminence; and, in a coll ie, M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, who was destined to be the friend of 
his life, and his biographer, he found an associate who stimula- 
ted his own eager interest by « sympathetic inclination for the 
same line of research. The Revolution of July did not take 
Tocqueville by surprise ; for he had sagacity to see whither the 
ss blunders of the King and his Ministry were rapidly hurry- 
ing them. Nor was the revolution at all too li or too 
large a concession to democracy to please the young philoso- 
er. But he inherited the ions of tne Letina 
against the House of Orleans, and he } to get 
away from a country where a movement was going on which 
he could neither approve nor disapprove, and where his official 


the | and that the influence of literature is incom 


keep Austria in check. The President soon, however, got rid 
of his Ministry, and a one more humble and service- 
able. Tocqueville still continued the unequal struggle, and did 
his utmost to save the Republic, especially by proposing a re- 
vision of the constitution in a report that is to be one of 
the most masterly of his works. At last the end came, and the 
coup @état hurried him, together with almost every man of dis- 
tinction and honour in France, first to a prison, and then to 
obscurity and privacy. 

The realization of his worst fears, the triumph of brute force 
resting on the small passions and narrow prejudices of an ig- 
norant democracy, spread a gloom over the rest of Tocque- 
ville’s life that nothing could remove. Heretired to the coun- 
try and devoted himself to doing what little good lay in his 
power as a neighbour and a landowner. He then formed, and 
partly executed, his plan of jevetiqnting the causes that had 
—_ ee oaibie ta Pre the pa n- the sore a me second 

mpire, ble in France, and he began by stu: e ancien 
régime and the errors of centralization that had asked it long 
before it came to an end. He devoted his whole powers to the 
task, and although disturbed by failing health and the change 
of residence which it involved, he worked with the greatest 
ind towards completing what he hoped he might leave 
behind him as a legacy of political instruction to his country. 
Not that he cheered bimself with any false hopes. He was 
aware of the bitter truth that literature is deca in Toe. 


it was. All that the world has to offer—fame, wealth, and 
honour—are now at the disposal of a mob and a soldiery, who 
never trouble themselves about books. Like most Frenchmen, 
however, he had an inexhaustible confidence in the inherent 
vitality of his country, and took for granted that, however 
| long might be the eclipse, liberty must some time dawn again 
}in France. He was called away to his rest much sooner than 
he or his friends anticipated ; and although he had been obliged 
to seek the warmth and shelter of Cannes, he was himself 
without any apprehension of danger long after all around him 
had abandoned hope. He died on the 16th of April, 1859. 





Dinah, a thick duodecimo, is a new novel by 4 new hand, 
and an unusually poor one. Patient indeed must be the reader 


in an affectedly florid style, from which the author occasionally 
falls into a vein of coarseness which on the whole appears to 
be more natural tohim. The characters, throughout, talk and 
act, more or less, ag though they were worshippers of Bacchus. 
We heartily commend the author, though, for having had the 
good sense to keep his name from the world; and we would 
advise him not anly to preserve his incognito, but—as this has 
been his first folly—to let it be his last. 

Far better entertainment is to be derived trom a curious 
monthly Catalogue and Literary Journal, got up by Messrs. G. 
P. Philes and Co., under the title of The Philobiblion, whereof 
the first and second numbers are before us. It is like walking 
through some quaint old library, merely to read over the list of 
miscellaneous rarities that the publishers have on sale, thrust 
as they are upon your notice in a jerky and abrupt way, and 
interspersed as the record is with extracts, scraps of informa- 
tion touching books or authors, odds and ends of learning, notes 
and queries, and whatever other vagaries seem to have oc- 
curred to the compiler of this strange medley. 





It would, we think, be almost as reasonable for a weekly 
paper to undertake a review of the monthlies, as for a daily to 
do the same kind office for the weeklies. We must, however, 
from a literary point of view, regard with interest the advent 
of the Continental Monthly, because its Editor, Mr. C. G. Le- 
land, is a ripe scholar and able writer. For the rest,-the new 
monthly goes deeply into local politics, which we eschew as 
much as possible; and when it deals with English affairs, it 
betrays the same prejudices and obtrudes the same misrepre- 
sentations, that have abounded for months past in the Ameri 
can press. 

We take this opportunity of reminding our readers that 
Messrs. Leonard Scott and Co. continue to republish the Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh, and Westminster Reviews, and Blackwood’s, the 
pearl of Magazines. ve 


AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICATE QUESTION. 


A curious discussion, or controversy, which is going on in 
South Africa sug; the questions whether the Christianit 
of our nt missionaries is sufficiently clastic to cope with 
the differences of climate, race, tradition, and life with which it 
has under ——- skies and in new difficulties to deal, and 
whether much of the success of early Christianity was not due 
to its accommodating spirit. The Bishop of Natal, Dr. Colen- 
so, has publi: a remarkable pamphlet—* A Letter to the 
Archbishop of terbury upon the Question of the Proper 
Treatment of as found already existing in Converts 
from Heathenism. (Davis : Pietermaritzburg” )}—which suggests 
a text for our own doubts and queries. The Bishop deals with 
a single case of roe ; and it is one of discipline only, or at 
least one which only affects doctrine in an indirect way. It is 
whether a polygamist on embracing Christianity is bound, or 
is permitted, by the ts of the Gospel, to divorce all his 
wives but one. And, curiously enough, it is a case which the 
Church does not seem to have settled. All that it is attempted 
on either side to prove, cither for or against the permission for 
a to remain such embracing Christianity, is by 
and parity of reason. Bishop Colenso is very strongly 
and decidedly again: what seems to be the consensus of the 
Protestant missionaries. They say that polygamy is for- 
bidden by the Gospel, and that consequently, on becoming a 
Christian, a must take the Christian morality in its high: 
est aspect, become a monogamist. The Bishop fully ad- 
mits that y is forbidden by the Christian law, and says 
that no man who is a Christian can be permitted to contract a 
polygamic alliance ; but, at the same time, he argues that poly- 
y does not disqualify a Zulu or Caffir from embracin the 
Gospel and that the law of nature and its duties as husband 
and father do not permit him rudely to sever ties contracted and 
duties undertaken in his. days of darkness. The question, then, 
is not about the lawfulness of Christian polygamy, but whether, 
in admitting converts, some abatement is not to be made— 
whether © ity is to be imported whole, and with all 
its sanctions and the growth of centuries of religion and mo- 
rality, into those rude wretched African kraals, or whether it is 
to be accommodated to days of darkness and fitted to the 
peers or and tottering weakness of heathenism? Is 
South Christianity to be in all respects the English 
Christianity ? 
Now, it is certainly an unquestionable fact that the Gospel did 
develope very different forms of Christianity. Judaic Christian- 
ity and Gentile Christianity, even in Apostolic times, and while 
the canon of the New Testament was in course of formation, 
resented different aspects and allowed a diversity of rite and 
pline. The Christianity of the North has always been dif- 
ferent from the Christianity of the South. The great schism 
between East and West was but the culmination of diverging 
lines of thought, speculation, and life. Even the Pope who des- 
A on his mission to our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
thers allowed, in the case of the rude converts, a licence in 
this Nes de aed of marriages which would not have been per- 
mitted in the case of Christians of a second generation. Wie 
Bishop of Natal, we think, makes out a strong case both from 
analogy and the _— of the thing. It is curious that, as 
far as we know, Church has not decided the question 
which has arisen atthe Cape. Polygamy was forbidden by the 
Roman law, and, therefore, the parallel case could not have 
arisen among the early Gentile converts. Monogamy was 
the settled habit of the North ; and while polygamy was per- 
mitted the Jews, the silence of the New Testament as 
to its under the new law is adduced as a probable 


the case actually ruled by St. Paul, 

which or rather enjoined, a Gentile convert to retain 
his or her heathen husband or wife, is fairly enough adduced 
to show that, Christians were bound in marrying, as 
Christians, to restrict themselves to the Christian idea of mar- 
riage, yet heathens on becoming Christians are not required, 
are not even allowed, by Scripture to divest themselves of 
natural ties contracted before and apart from their new profes- 
sion. And this is in obedience to that law of nature to which 
St. Paul himself on occasion appeals. Besides all which, as the 
Bishop points out, the cee is not merely one of indulgence 
self-denial. It is not whether a man should have five 

es or one; but whether, his duties to each one of his wives 
being equal, the Gospel requires him to abandon four-fifths of 
them, and to consign to four out of five of those whom 
he has undertaken to love and cherish. If it were merely a 


man’s question, and if the husband were only called upon to 





who.can wade through upwards of four hundred pages written 


give up the gratification of cutting human flesh or of deyour- 
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ing bulls alive, there could be no doubt that he t 
the self-denial with the profession of the cross. But it is also 
a matter of the poor wife’s rights. She, being a human creature, 
is not to be sacrificed in her affections and rights to the man’s 
superior light. ¢ 
first of natural duties and claims. 
perfecti or its dangers, is at any rate a condition of life in 
which thé patriarchs and the man after God’s own heart lived, 


it to accept 


and won the especial favour of heaven; and though it is op- | 
posed to the Christian idea of marriage, and to the law which | 


was given in the days of man’s innocence, it may, so the Bishop 
argues, be permitted in the single case of a convert who has 
already two or more wives, though it is not to be contracted | 
after the Christian profession. 

Such is a very general sketch of Dr. Colenso’s argument in | 
its main features ; for we cannot here dwell on the practical 
consequences of the harsh prohibitions imposed by those mis- 
sionaries who require of their converts the divorce, and con- 
sequent degradation and misery, of all but one of the wives 
whom the polygamist is unnaturally forced to abandon. The 
reflections which this inquiry suggests have, however, more 

eral bearings, and they seem to point to the question whe- 
ther our extant Christianity is not too stiff and inflexible. The 
religion which was to deal with man under every aspect must | 
treat man as he presents himself. If the Gospel was to 
be all things to all men, its discipline must be suited to man 
under man’s various stages of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, It must make allowances, accept facts, and accommo- 
date itself to various exigencies. It requires no modification 
of doctrine, no sacrifice of principle, but a plastic freedom of 
discipline. The Christianity of the Tropics and the Christi- 
anity of Mectaey are of course to be the same in essentials; 
but, dealing with a various subject-matter, applied to new con- 
ditions of life and civilization, that which suits a settled polity, 
living on traditions and administering an education more than 
a thousand years old, must be unsuitable to those who, six 
months ago, knelt to a bundle of rags or a crooked stick. 
“ Dearly beloved brethren” may be admirably suited to Isling- 
ton, but the banks of the Ganges may require another exhibi- 
tion of the food for the soul. As soon as there was a centraliz- 
ing of Christianity, and as soon as the world was required to 
accept its Gospel in acast-iron form, moulded in Rome or at 
Constantinople, the nations no longer flocked as nations into 
the Christian pale. It matters but little whether the central 
seat of dictation be at the Vatican, or at Canterbury, or at 
Geneva, or ina London Committee, if Christianity has not a 
power of self-development and of adaptation to various emergen- 
cies and various wants. A native ministry and native Church 
would very likely develop a native discipline and native rites. 
But even the Thirty-nine Articles of Anglicanism only claim 
deference for a body of doctrine necessary to their times. The 
idea of a Missionary Church—a Church which was to absorb 
such elements as the barbarism of the Caffif, the ingrained 
atheism of China, and the subtle intellect of Hinduism—which 
was to confront the ancient and majestic falfic of Buddhism, 
and to regenerate alike the gentle Polynesian and the brutal 
Malay—could never have presented itself to Cranmer and Rid- 


jt 





ley. Missions and Missionary work are not to be settled by 
twaddling about the principles of our Glorious Reformation. 
The Church of England will never be a successful Missionary | 
Church until it learns the lesson of adapting itself to other 
forms of family life, than that of the household assessed to the 


pa and paying the Queen’s taxes. Bishop Colenso may | 
‘ht or wrong in his pertain or application of Scrip- 
ture to the sing! 


le case of heathen polygamy ; but he will have 
ying that ah ten ones vor th hes pe _— ted itself 

saying aspect of the matter presented itse! 

to his mind—he sets men thinking as to the cause of the failure 

of recent Christian Missions.— London paper. 

oe 


EDMOND ABOUT ON PRINCE ALBERT’S DEATH. 


The brilliant French writer, M. Edmond About, is at present 
a contributor to the feuwilleton of the Constitutionnel. e fol- 


lowing passage is from an article in that journal, which bears 
his signature : | 





p._. is expected that all persons will assume a decent mourn- 
ng?’ 
“ How much is said in a few words! A whole treatise might | 


fair, choosing for her husband a foreigner who would not be 
king. Whata delicious dream for.this young prince! but also 
what an awakening after the honeymoon of his popularity! 
What pamphlets, what couplets, and what caricatures! One 


Christianity does not ask this surrender of the | of two 2 must happen—either this unfortunate man must 
Polygamy, whatever its im- shamefully fly 


to escape from our popular injustice, or he must 
to crush our ill-will and to overthrow our laws. Prince 
Albert, for whom a decent mourning has just been asked and 
obtained yonder, has never been placed in this dangerous alter- 
native. The nation received him ay. not as a stranger, 
but as a guest ; he rendered to England courtesy for courtesy ; 
he gave to the crown samevous bela, and created a family 
truly royal. Modest and delicate, he kept discreetly within 
the pale of politics; his dearest study was the education of his 
children; in his hours of leisure he encouraged art and indus- 
try so well that, after having lived more than twenty years 
near the throne, without ever having been popular in the 
French sense of this terrible word, he dies regretted and es- 
teemed by a great people, and his funeral is honoured by a 
‘decent mourning.’”’ 


Fasnions For Janvary; Mourninc.—The late melancholy 
event which has plunged the nation into so deep and lasting a 
regret has, as may be imagined, created an almost incalculable 
demand for mourning. Never was respect paid to the memory 
of the great and more general than at the present time. 
And the event, so unexpected, has occurred under peculiar cir- 
cumstances—when the stocks of black have been unusually 
great.—The distressed state of the Lyons manufactures, and the 
consequently low scale of —— caused English wholesale 
houses to purchase silk so largely that it was believed at one 
time the stocks would scarcely ever be disposed of. But the 
death of the lamented Prince Consort brought about an ex- 
traordinary change. As soon as it was light on the Monday 
morning after the mournful intelligence had been tmen m | 
crowds of buyers flocked to Morison’s, Leaf’s, Boyd’s, Cooke's, 
Ellis’s, and other City firms. In whichever direction one moved 
—east, west, south, or north—the shops, particularly at the 
West-end, were crowded to inconvenience—as at Shoolbred’s, 
Marshall's, Harvey’s, and others; and, indeed, al/ might be 
said to come under nearly the same catego’ 

Our Artist has been permitted to take Sketches of Dresses 
that were about to be sent home to a family of rank from Jays’, 
and they form an illustration of what has been generally com- 
etm | For the information of our subscribers we append 
the following descriptions :—The Corinne is a dress of rich glacé 
silk, with one flounce, trimmed round the bottom with crape, 
and finished at each point with rich jet and silk ornaments, 
with a —— of crape eighteen inches from the bottom. Bod- 
ice square. Pagoda sleeves, showing undersleeve of white tulle ; 
the waist and side of the skirt ornamented with crape poche 
Ala Chatelaine, suitably trimmed.—The Monte Rosa is a mantle 
circular in shape, large, and falling gracefully over the figure ; 





| member of more than one Local Club.” 
cretary in his Preface refers to the death of Lord Eglinton, an 


his invention with him to Austria, whence he proceeded 
to Poland, and there established a Lae | mill around which 
a small village soon sprung up, now called Girardow. A few 
years ago the —_ peror granted the family of Girard an 
indemnity of 200,000 francs by way of reparation. Meanwhile 
other inventors had come forward; Tissot and Montagne, in 
1819; Laforest, in 1827; Totté, in 1829; and M. Edmond Ber- 
tin in the present year. The latter’s method does away with 
the steeping of flax, and this, as well as all other fibrous 
plants, may = by his machine in a superior way, by 
which the length of the fibre is preserved, and an extraordinary 
degree of smoothness and suppleness insured. Another inven- 
tion of the same kind has sprung up in America, and the in- 
ventor, Chevalier Claussen, has imported it into France. He 
strips the fibrous plants by a chemical oo and repeated 
maceration, by which he rids the fibre of the gluten and other 
adhesive substances it contains. The produce of these opera- 
tions he calls Fibrilia, and it is described to be a substance as 
closely resembling cotton as can well be imagined. a with 
wool, it produces stuffs of a very superior quality, and alone it 
appears to be stronger than cotton. Whether this substance, 
which in fact is nothing more than the fibre reduced to its sim- 
plest expression, will acquire a permanent position in the 
market, time will show.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Nationa Curtise Matcu.—The intention is, that the 
Grand National Curling Match between the North and South 
of Forth, shall take j on Tnesday next—of course, under 
the formidable and of late years often fatal condition of “ wea- 
ther permitting.” At this date clubs entered from the North 
are greatly in excess of those from the South, which is doubly 
to be regretted—first, beca’se it spoils sport and maims the 
Match, and, second and perhaps chiefly, because on last occa- 


| sion the North was the loser, which renders it the more credi- 


table to it to have again come forward, and the more discredi- 
table to the South to hang back. The North is not daunted by 
its defeat, and the South ought not to be afraid of having its 
victory wrested from it. The victors are morally bound to 
ive the vanquished their “ revenge”—if they can take it. The 
committee of the Royal Caledonian Club have resolved that, 
should additional rinks from the South come forward in time, 
they shall be balloted against the surplus rinks from the North 
—but for that purpose there is not a post and scarcely an hour 
to be lost—The “Annual of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club for 1862” has just been issued, full, as usual, of all the in- 
formation new or old, necessary or interesting to curlers. It 
may be of use to state at this time that, by an addition made to 
the Rules “ no member of the Royal Club shall be a‘ 
The indomitable Se- 


old President of the Club, and a keencurler. It is strange and 
sad, in a few days after that Preface was written, the Club lost 


| also its Patron, H. R. H. the Prince-Consort, and its Chaplain, 


the style of trimming is the great novelty, and is composed of | the Rev. Dr. Simpson of Kirknewton. The number of Asso- 


broad bands of crape, corded with silk, carried round the 
neck and down the centre of the back and front, terminating 
ata distance from the bottom of the mantle with handsome 
tassel ornaments ; a fold of crape round the skirt.—Dress of rich 
lacé silk, the skirt gored with a thick cord of crape inserted 
in each width, with a plaiting of crape edged with silk round 
the bottom, the front of the skirt ornamented with cra) ‘kets 
to correspond with the bottom trimming.—Dress of b tulle ; 
the skirt bouillonné, fastened in the form of diamonds, with a 
ruching of tulle and satin ribbon, or with gauze ribbon ; tunic 
oO} to the waist, trimmed round with two flounces of tulle 
with satin ribbon, caught back with large bows and 
of satin ribbon. Full berthe to correspond. 

Headdress, coronet of jet flowers, fulness of glacé at the back, 
with drooping jet falling over it; small black ostrich plume on 

the right side. Bouquet of jet flowers to correspond. 


We may observe, in conclusion, that crape, as trimming, has 


been generally prevalent.—Paramatta is worn by parties in 
connection with the Court, as well as some of the deeper de- 
scription of woollen texture.—JU. London News, Dec. 28. 





ciated Clubs in America is now 29, and the Reports of some of 
their matches and other proceedings are curious. A complaint 
comes to the Secretary from Philadelphia that the ice was 
“ baugh ;” and General Sir Fenwick Williams stated at a cur- 
ling Sinner in Montreal that “the members of the Stadacona 


| Club had travelled 340 miles, and the Toronto Club, to meet 
A 


them 666 miles, to play for a Royal Club Medal.” Grand 
International Match between the United States and Canada was 
prevented last winter by the blocking up of the roads by snow ; 
—may that match, and no match more unfriendly, be played 
this winter in those region !—Scoteman, Dec. 27. 


Tue Prixce or WaLes.—The extreme earnestness — we 
had almost said vehemence—with which the 7imes, for two or 


| three consecutive days after the death of the Prince Consort, 
| appealed to the Prince of Wales to decide instantly and finally 
| in favour of a life of honour and usefulness in preference to a 
| life of frivolity and folly, has induced many persons to sup 

|that his royal highness was hesitating as to the choice he 
| should make, and that his tastes and habits are not such as his 


royal mother could wish, or the nation approve of. Under 


MoUNTAINEERING.—The last passage to the top of the Ber- | other circumstances it would have been gross impertinence in 
“Have you remarked that phrase in the official publication | nina Spitz (13,845 feet high) consists of a sharp icy ridge, which | us to thrust ourselves forwards as the defenders of his royal 
of the English Government after the death of Prince Albert— | sinks towards the valley of Rosegg, steeper than the ridge of | highness; but, as most erroneous notions about his life and 


theatre of glacier. In the ascent of this gigantic mass on Sep- 


| the steepest church roof, in fact almost vertically fora good two | conduct have been prevalent for the last few days, and as our 
| thousand feet, and on the other side looks towards an amphi- | journal is published among a community which has lately had 


the best means of knowing what the tastes and habits of the 


be written on them. The Queen of a great nation has just | tember 13, 1850, Herr Coaz passed the saddle with his two | Prince of Wales really are, we are sure we shall be pardoned 
lost her husband, and she hopes that in her three kingdoms | guides by sliding along it astride. On the Gross Glockner the | if we give public expression to what we know is the universal 


every person will assume a decent mourning. This is neither | 
a decree, nor an ordinance, nor a command sent down from on 
high ; it is a simple appeal to public sym 
time a reminder of a social obligation. 

a mingling of dignity, confidence, and familiarity. 


thy, and at the same | 


ing, 
from the very first word, that the dynasty which speaks is in| Monte Rosa is Sele, but still more complicated. t 
the most courteous, if not the most intimate relations with its ,Taugwald, on the second ascent after that on August 14, 1855, | duct, it most certainly h 


subjects; that no one disputes its rights—that it has no de- 


clared enemies in the nation—that it may rely, on all occasions, | treadin, 
meanness which the English display 


upon that loyalty without 


You feel, | riding half creep 


path leads to the actual top over a saddle of rock thirty-eight 
feet long by only three or four inches wide, lightly covered 
with snow; the Austrian Major Sonklar 


on September 4, 1855. The ascent to the 
Johan zum 


passed the ridge scarcely a foot wide, levelling the snow ridge b 
it down, free from giddiness, as though in a flat field. 
Herr Weilenmann, the adventurous mountaineer, followed 


t— in Cambridge on the subject.—During the time the 


rince resided at Madingley and Cambridge, his daily life was 


er von Innis- | so completely before the public; there were so many ways of 
ere is inghe formula | tadten passed it with three companions and five guides, half! ascertaining how he spent his time, and everything connected 
| with him was sé completely free from secrecy and seclusion, 
| that if there had been anything to find fault with in his con- 


been known to ourselves and the 
Cambridge public; and therefore, considering the unreserved 
manner in which he lived among us, it is proof positive that 


| his conduct was irreproachable when we are enabled to assert, 


with a sort of coquetry. You perceive a Queen who reigns | him (by his own confession) holding his breath, and not without | in the most emphatic manner, that we never once heard even 


and who does not govern—a people which manages its own af- 
fairs, and fears all the less to appear humble and submissive 
because it is sure to remain free—a country of tradition, of de- 





cency, and of decorum, governed by manners even more than | ee 
U 


by laws. 


| 


a shudder, but still upright: 
was not even then reached; they now had to cross a rocky 
platform only a few paces in length, but covered with smoo 


snow 


ice, which was gradually inclined towards the wall of | to be a good and amiable young man, a true 
hat sinks deeply towards the Gorner glacier. When | man, and a prince wholly free from everything approaching to 
“ We, of course, are proud of being French—that is all set- | this, too, was passed, an almost vertical chimney-like gully had | a debasing tendency. 


The summit of the furthest point |a whisper depreciatory of his royal highness’s tastes and 


habits. We declare, without fear of contradiction, that while 
the Prince of Wales was at the University he proved himself 
glish gentle- 


No parent could wish his son to be- 


tled. But there must pass away many years before our politi- to be climbed, leading directly to the highest summit. In the | have better, and now that his time of trial has come, we feel 
cal manners are elevated to the high tone of those of England. | ascent of it there projects a prominent slab of rock, which can- | confident that his royal highness will be found neither unwil- 


Nothing is more unequal, more capricious, less logical, than 


not be passed without the help of skilful, firm, and courageous 


ling nor unfit to console and assist his bereaved mother, and to 
ndependent. 


our relations with the men who govern us. The French peo- companions. Peter zum Taugwald squeezed himself like a | fulfil the warmest hopes of the people—Cambriage I 


ple conduct themselves towards monarchy as towards a mis- 
tress. We embrace it, we beat it, we put it out of doors—we 
seek it out next day and cling around its knees. Yesterday 


lence. It is a question of passion and temperament. 


| chimney-sweeper between the walls of the cleft, his cousin 
| John mounted on his shoulder, and thus this last was enabled 
| to get his arm round the projection. 
we could find no name foul enough for it; to-day we flatter it, | for a second. 
not without blushing at our present baseness and our past vio- | quickly, by the help of the rope. A helpless kee 


He hung over the chasm 
When he was once u 


the others mounted 


r of archives, | Kenrick and Miss Gray, his stepdaughter. The gentleman was 
We | who is often mentioned in this expedition, had to be hoisted | 62 years of 


A Sap, ScanpaLovs, AND SOLEMN Romance.—On the 10th 
of November, 1860, there arrived at the Hotel de l'Europe, 
Rome, a gentleman and lady, who gave their names as Mr. 


age and the lady 28. They lived a very retired life 


adored Louis XTV. as a god, yet we flung mud upon his fune-| up like a bundle of goods by a crane, with the rope fastened | in the hotel, but, after three months’ residence in it, without 


ral cortége. There was, too, that bon homme of a king whose | round his body. The unlucky man had shortly betore, as they | their ever asking for a bill, the English 
hand we clasped between both our own, full of respect for his | were passing the giddy ridge, put his arm out of joint, and, ai-| Mrs. Melga, sent in their account. ¥ 
ides, who did not | the secretary's office on the following day with the money re- 
ige, had succeeded in re- | quired ; but he stated that, as the last remittance he 
| ceived from England was not of the amount he had expected, 
}he should be glad to defer the payment of his bill a little 


coiffure and of admiration for his umbrella, yet he had to 
in the midst of hootings, honest man though he was in 
own person. With what acclamations did we not deafen La- 

e upon the Place de I'H6tel-de-Ville! Apollo himself 
descending upon earth to bring us harmony, could not have 


| ter long fruitless tu; 


his 


ing and — the 
possess any particular surgical knowlec 
placing it.—Berlepsch’s The Alps. 


eo 4 of the hotel, 
. Kenrick repaired to 


re- 


SuBsTITUTES FOR Corton.—One of the effects of the sudden | longer, if not inconvenient. The secretary made no difficulty, 





been more welcome. Fourteen years after this splendid tri- 


rPr's 


of the cotton supply on the breaking out of the war | and the credit was renewed for some time longer, Mr. Kenrick 


umph —_ pines in hunger, and the generous little journals | in America has been to call public attention to the substitutes continually saying that he was expecting remittances from 
follow 


with the bitterest cries. 

“T have already assisted at some ovations, political and 
otherwise. These blustering scenes fill me with a profound 
sadness. It is not jealousy—of that you may be certain. No! 
I pity the recipient. I should rather see for him 
a‘ decent’ approbation, as they phrase it in London. He would 
then be exposed to less terrible reactions. 

« that our old ancestors had not left to us the Salic 
Jaw, and picture to yourselves a queen of France, young and 


| which might be found for that precious substance. The qhes- 

m- | 

of one million of francs | rick’s family, or to their legal adviser, and through the com- 

| for the discovery of a method by which flax might be spun as | munications which ensued she became 

the tokens of | fine as cotton, and Philippe de Girard (of Vaucluse) solved the paceony Fe her guests. Mr. Kenrick belo: 
roblem, and would have received the promised reward but table 


| tion is an old one. In the beginning of this cent the 
| r Napoleon I. decreed a mon | ~y 


r the sudden fall of the Im 
ee sum of 8 
loan on his invention, but he lea’ 


Sans way fs Sin eng 
way of a | £100, 
ving France, carry- | 


England. After several months had elapsed, Mrs. Melga was 
advised to apply through a solicitor in London to Mr. Ken- 


uainted with the 
to @ most res’ 

elsh family, but he had so little talent for the poem on 

, that he had squandered nearly 


ent upon the will of her fa- 
ther, a very rich man; who, however, on his death, left her 





1862. 


“THE ALBION. 
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only £5,000, instead of the bulk of his property, as had been 


. Kenrick, becoming bankrupt, went to Lyons, where he 
became partner in a manufactory ; but, after six 
dence in that city, the firm was declared insolvent, and he left 
France to join Garibaldi’s legion. It appears that Mr. Kenrick 
on this occasion again fellin with Miss Gray, belonging to a 
respectable family, with whom he had previously been inti- 
matein England. Mrs. Melga offered to supply him with the 
sum necessary to reach England, and to send a person to see 
him safely there, provided his relations would guarantee the 
payment of his liabilities to her; but they declined this a og 
sition, and a subsequent appeal made by Mrs. Melga to Mr. 
Kenrick’s daughter, the wife of a wealthy clergyman, livin 
near Boston, in Lincolnshire, in behalf of her father, remaine 
unanswered. 

In this way matters went on until August in the present 


Lincoln's Lawyer won sixteen times out of the twenty-one 


races which disputed him, and earn 
sive of a sum in bets. Mr. Savi 
years’ resi-| B , 
mouth, £2000 ; 
baldiston, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Valentine, and Mr. Jackson, make 
| up the next lot which are close together, and range between 
£1600 and £1500. Mr. Henry, Sir Joseph Hawley, and the 
Hon. George Fitzwilliam have run a dead heat with £1500, 
and Mr. Swindell is only just beaten by £50 from them.” 


of the Moniteur makes the following remarks :—* The growing 
aversion to ex 
the instance of Prince Albert. 1 
late the English nobility are nearly always buried in a private | the waters,” and invade . 
manner. The last Duke of Portland, one of the wealthiest | noble poet who invented that playful story the hand of friend- 


for him £3400, exclu- 
e won £3350; Mr. Ten 
; Mr. Stanhope Hawke, £2500; Lord Ports- 
Mr. Bevill, £1650; and Lord Derby, Mrs. Os- 


roeck, 





DrmrntsHED Pomp IN FuneraLs.—A London correspondent 





nsive funerals in England is again shown in 


It has been remarked that of 





ear, when Mr. Kenrick and Miss Gray made an art 
y which their trunks and passports were left in Mrs. Melga’s 
ssion, whilst they went to take a temporary lodging in a 
Fittle country tavern. Mrs. Melga drove out to see this unfor- 
tunate couple several times, continuing to supply them with | 
money, but without receiving any letters or prospect of suc- | 
cour from England. 





t | nobl 


The body of Sir James 


his porition, but Miss Gray affected to be indifferent about it, | bearing only his name with the dates of his birth and death. 
saying, as she looked down from the lofty eminence they had | The late Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of Gloucester, and the 
selected for their place of refuge upon the Tiber winding be-| Princess Sophia, the uncles and aunts of the Queen, who were 
low, “ When we cannot get on any longer, we shall tie our- | entitled to a Royal funeral in the chapel at Windsor, chose to 


selves together and plunge into that river.” 


4 oy were then made for their going to Naples; | Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother, desired to be buried in | 
ge 


Mrs. Me 


put up at an expensive hotel, and were unable to obtain the | with no official pomp. The obsequies of the Prince Consort 


assistance upon which they had calculated. Money was raised | has been ordered in the same spirit. 


His body will not be | 


to enable them to proceed to England, but Miss Gray more | placed in the Royal vaults, but near the door; and will pro- 


especially rejected this proposal. 
Mrs. Melga in Naples, on the night of November 25, when Mr. | 
Kenrick thanked her warmly for all she had done. After leay- 
ing Mrs. Melga, they must have gone directly to the public | 
rdens of the Villa Reale, on the seashore, where, the café | 
ing still open, they took a glass of rum or rosolio. 


They had an interview with | bably be afterwards removed to a tomb which the Queen in- 
tends to erect for him, perhaps at Frogmore, by the side of her 
mother’s.” 


Farner LacorparreE.—The Rev. H. M. Field contributes | 


They | an “ Editorial Reminiscence” of the great French pulpit ora- 
then climbed over the low wall of the villa, where a semi-cir- | tor to the Hrangelist. 


Mr. Field heard Lacordaire’s eulogy on 


cular space overlooking the sea is furnished with stone seats, | O'Connell, delivered in the cathedral Notre Dame. 


and descended on the beach, where Miss Gray tied her dress | 
round her ancles, and filled it from the waist with sand, Mr. | 
Kenrick effecting the same purpose by filling the bosom of his | 
shirt, his waistcoat, and coat sleeves with sand and stones, Miss | 
Gray supplying the necessary strings and tapes from her own | 
dress. They then tied themselves together round the waist | 
with their pocket-handkerchiefs, and deliberately lay down to | 
die in the sea, which at that point is not more than two or 

three feet deep. They had the resolution to endure suffoca- 

tion, and their corpses were seen next morning at daybreak. 

The idea of suicide seems to have been for some time before 

firmly rooted in Miss Gray’s mind, and she confessed to Mrs. | 
Corby that she had twice taken laudanum—once whilst in| 
Rome, and again at the Victoria Hotel, in Naples, but not in | 
sufficient quantity to effect her purpose.— Roman Correspondent 

of the Morning Post. 

Iron FRAME AND WoopEeNn PLANKING.—On two previous 

occasions we have described a new class of ships, a combina- 
tion of the principles of wood and iron in the ship’s construc- 
tion, which have been built at the yard of Messrs. Hall, near 
the bri A 47 schooner, the Rosalind, launched on 
Wednesday, for Mr. M. Robson, jun., of this port, affords us an 
opportunity of pointing out further improvements made in the 
use of the two materials. The ind is constructed on a 
new plan—viz: an iron frame and a wooden skin. Internally 
she is of iron, strong iron girders supplyi the place of the 
usual timbers to which the planking is attached. Her beams 
and pillar are all of iron. The advantages of the employment 
of iron and wood are obvious. Dry-rot, the curse of most 
ships, rendering it necessary to pull them to pieces and re- 
place the defective timbers, is entirely avoided; much addi- 
tional strength is secured, greater stowage space obtained, and 
the specific gravity of the vessel being lessened, she is capable 
of carrying more dead weight. These are the benefits of the 
employment of iron internally. On the other hand, the wood 
ape the case of the ind, to be covered with yel- 
ow sheathing—avoids the fouling of the hull, to which iron 
ships are so liable, to the serious Setriment of their speed. In 
strength, capacity, freedom from repairs, and speed, these ships 
are considered by practical men to possess a 7 eng advantage 
over either iron or wood ships.—Sunderland . 

A Goop OMEN: THE QuEEN’s Prous ENDEAVOUR.—At a 
meeting of the council of the Royal Horticultural Society, spe- 
cially summoned on the 27th ult., the following communica- 
tion, addressed to Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, one of the vice- 


presidents, was received : 
“ Osborne, Dec. 24, 1861. 

“My dear Dilke,—The Queen has directed me to inform you 
that itis her Majesty's wish that the Hoi tural Gardens 
should be considered as under her peculiar personal patro- 
nage and protection. 

“The only consolation that her Majesty can hope to find for 
the rest of her life, under her bitter and hopeless bereavement, 
is to endeavour to carry out the wishes and intentions of her 
beloved husband. 

“The Queen well knows the deep interest that he took in 
this undertaking, and would wish to have periodical reports 
sent to her Majesty of the progress and proceedings of the 

C. B. Purpps.” 





society. —Sincerely yours. 


Worxwers or THE Year's Races—A correspondent of the 
Field gives the following estimate of the chief winners of the 
Faces of the present season :—“ First on the list stands the Earl 
of Stamford, the great prop of Newmarket, whose stud have 
won no less than seventy-five races, and netted for him £18,000, 
being an increase of near £8000 over his return last year. 
Saxon stands second on the poll, but out of the twenty-six 
times he won he is credited only with £10,200. Mr. Merry, who 
is always there or thereabouts, as he was second in 1859, first 
in 1860, now finds himself third with £9456. Colonel Towne- 
ley, although gazetted the Derby winner, has not many races 
to boast of in addition. Still, £9035, after all the expenses of 


Mr. | down the eye-ro 


* * * “T went to the Cathedral at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and although the service was not to commence until one, 
the nave was already crowded. The pulpit and columns were 
hung in black. We waited four hours, when the organ in the 
high gallery began to tremble and Lacordaire ascended the 

ulpit. 
4 “Such a figure 1 had never seeg in the pulpit before. Tall 
and slender, his ghostly appearance was heightened by his 
being arrayed in a long robe of white flannel—the dress of the 
order of Dominicans, to which he belonged—with a monk’s 
cowl, which was thrown back and showed his hair close cut 
and shaven on the crown of his head. As you looked at him, 
you could hardly realize that he was a being of flesh and blood. 

le looked like the figure of some old monk which had stepped 
down from the Dark Ages, rather than a living man in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

“ But it soon appeared that that meagre frame was animated 
with the intensest life. The organ ceased, and the audience 
hushed into breathless silence. ne discourse which followed 
I will not undertake to describe. It was incessant chain-light- 
ning. His utterance was rapid and vehement, pouring forth 
like a torrent words which made every ear to tingle. For the 
time the audience bowed before it as to the rush of a hurri- 
cane. 

“ Three months after I was again in thesame Cathedral, and 
heard the same thrilling voice. It was just after the Revolu- 
tion of February, when the capital was in tumultuous agita- 
tion. A Monarchy had been overthrown and a Republic pro- 
claimed. Lacordaire shared in the wild hopes of the Republi- 
can party in France, and his discourse was a triumphant 
exultation over the change which, coming so suddenly, seemed 
to be wrought by the same Divine hand which led the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt. The topic awoke all his enthusiasm, and 
every stroke touched a chord in the breasts of his hearers. 
As he went on, his utterance became switter and more impe- 
tuous. He traced the causes of the Revolution, and its resist- 
less march. In one passage he described the scene at the Tui- 
leries, when the people who had burst into the palace, came 
upon an image of Christ and reverently uncovered before it. 
Upon this he passed the most extravagant eulogies upon the 
character of the French nation, “so august in its anger!” At 
this the audience could not be controlled, and burst into aloud 
clapping as if in a theatre. To his honour, however, Lacordaire 
at once checked this applause, and concluded in a less exciting 
but not less triumphant strain.” 





Escare From Saipwreck on Rocky Coasts.—Colonel 
M‘Kerlie has invented a sea-escape from vessels which may 
have struck against the piers of harbours. It was tried yes- 
terday at Kingstown, and was found eminently successful. It 
consists of a pole or mast about 25 feet long, with a sheave or 
pulley at the head, and two lesser poles, or k legs, forming, 
when erected, a triangle, the mast being rather more perpendi- 
cular than the legs. A back guy-rope and two side-guys make 


all steady. Through the sheave-hole in the mast runs a stout 
rope ; is attached to the head of a ladder, about 40 feet in 
le 


, called the “elevator.” There are two side-guys also 
to the ladder, at the top of which is a pulley block, through 
which runs a rope with an eye large enough for a man to get 
into, and place around his body. A shore-line is attached to 
this eye; this rope is called the “life-line.” A quantity of 
heaving lines and small warps to run on board constitute the 
apparatus. To erect the mast and elevate the ladder at an 
angle of 45 deg. occupies about five minutes. A man with a 
so ey toes runs up to the head of the ladder, and one end 
being fastened in the eye of the life-line, he is able to throw the 
other end on board the wreck. The men on board then haul 
, a man gets in, and he is hoisted up clear 
of the v rocks by the men on the pier. A second 
haul him horizontally on shore, the fitst gang easing him 
own. The linecleared again, the men on the wreck haul it 
back for another man, and so on till all the crew are hauled 
ashore.—Letter from Dublin, in London Daily News. 








the stable are liquidated, will leave a good balance in the Colo- 
nel’s favour. 
been brought by the St. Leger once more into a prominent 
position in the returns, and he will have closed his accounts 
with near £6000 in band. Baron Rothschild has a balance of 
£5165: Mr. Parr, £5100; Mr. Barber’s Chester Cup winner, 
Ben Webster, has brought him close on £5000, and 
nings has made Baron Niviére’s share of the confederacy’s 
winnings to a trifle over £4000. Mr. -C. Alexander and Lord 
Ailesbury, with very few horses, make the creditable return of 
£3625 and £3664. Count La Grange’s nine races have netted 
him £3400, which would make the French stable’s entire win- 
nings amount to £7400, and register them fifth on the list. Mr. 


Mr. I’ Anson, the clever owner of Caller Ou’, has | 


‘om Jen- | 


he political goose does not lay a golden 


NEwsPAPER CORRESPONDENTS.—One would scarcely have 
thought it necessary for the Moniteur to have taken the trouble 


| of contradicting a stale periodical report which is now many | 
| days old, and which appeared simultane@usly in a Belgian and 


London journal, viz., that there was to be a modification of the 
Imperial Cabinet. If the Moniteur occupies its columns with 
contradictions of the false reporis of foreign journals it will 
have no rest, and little space for more profitable matter. Most 
important European journals have now a correspondent in 
Paris, and many are called upon to write 365 letters per annum. 

every day, and 
the political nest, too, is frequently empty and cold. And yet, 


being who : itled to make ractical f the imagi 
w en to more p use 0 - 
native faculty than a 
newspaper letter every day of his life? 
earth but young lovers can get up a truthful, and at the same 
time an intensely interesting, letter My 

and confess that we occasionally invent “ Mi 
Sir Walter Scott or Lord Byron would have done 
they been newspaper correspondents, and who 
Mr. Thackeray, and even the racy Dickens himself, could find 
news every 
newspaper a clever invention is often more acceptable and at- 
tractive than a plain truth. I read in an English journal some 
time since that a certain corps of French infantry had been su 

| plied with inflated clothing, by which means they could “ walk 


May not we daily corres 
be interred in one of the public cemeteries of London. The | « fine phrenzy” occasionally, always —S- taste, or 
: “ie - } rather appetite, in England i 

again defraying their expenses. They, however, | the Garden of Frogmore, and her funeral was quite private, | Post, 


uired for some journals. Is there any human 
tleman called upon to write a startl 
a arte ed eee 


Let us be candid 
nisterial changes.” 
e had 

that 






hours without the aid of imagination? For a 


gland without shij I give the 


in England, expressly directed in his will that the | ship. It beats the “ Ministerial modifications,” and the won- 
expenses of his funeral should not exceed £100. The mortal | derful books of the fairy ta spear 
remains of the late Lord Herbert were carried by his own ser- | in 1861, and written his famous passage about “ imagination 
vants from his mansion to the Byzantine Church, which his | all com v 
lordship had built, and were followed by his widow, his chil-| respondent with a name and record as well as the poet, the 
dren, and his tenantry, all on foot. 
Mr. Kenrick was very much dejected at | Graham reposes in a country churchyard, under a plain stone 


tale. Had William Shakspeare lived 


t,” would he not have honoured the newspaper cor- 


madman, and the lover ?— 


One sees more devils than vast hell can bold: 
That isthe madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet’s eye, &c. 


mdents be allowed to do a little 


?—Paris Corresp. London Morning 


RarEY AMONG THE BuLL-FiguTers.—Mr. Rarey has ar- 
rived at Madrid. A letter from the Spanish capital says :— 
“ Mr. Rarey, strange to say, does not appear to have roused the 
curiosit, of ihe Caballeros, who possibly consider their know- 
ledge of horseflesh already superior to that ofall others. How- 
ever, he did perform before her Majesty Isabella and her royal 
consort, if report speaks truly, in white kid gloves and a dress 
coat, and having successfully calmed the fiery temperaments of 
two half wild Andalusian colts, received a donation of £200, 
which must have sent him on his way with a full purse and a 
light heart. Moreover ‘tis said he has challenged the lovers 
of the bull ring to subdue, without the aid of matador weapon 
or Toledo blade, the wildest bull they can produce. Truly, I 
should like to behold his prowess in the ring. If he succeeds, 
however, I fear that jealousy will prevent his attempt at a se- 
cond. Anything, however, which would be the means of put- 
ting an end to a brutality disgraceful to a civilised nation, such 
as are the Sunday bull fights at Madrid—sometimes attended 
by royalty—and would assist in stemming the love of blood 
and cruelty, would, I imagine, be a source of gratifica- 
tion to all right-thinking people.’ 





“SrLken Axisrocrats.”—The of honour belongs to 
the Guards, Some say we pet and per these choice troops, 
but when danger looms near we treat them as a Spartan mo- 
ther would treat her favourite child—we send them first to 
the point of danger. * * * They left London yesterday 
morning ; the first train arrived at Southampton at half-past 
10; themen marched from the railway terminus directly on 
board the transports; and by 1 o’clock the two steamers, fully 
laden with their precious fright, were steaming out of dock. In 
less than one half of a mid-winter’s day the operation was 
commenced and completed. With them goes no pro- 
mn of those “sil aristocrats” whom some among us 
r gene teams Ge kee, ee Se ee 
and whose career of pl is never d hy h 
duty. Themen who say these things will dissolve in - 
pathy for a slave wife se 





ted from her slave husband. But 
ve they no word of admiration for these Englishmen, who, 
seeking no gain and having no necessity to break their habits 
of comfort, take upon them voluntarily such duties as these ? 
— are — friends who are dear to them, and they 
are foregoing pleasures which have their highest zest at the 
age of most ar a. Only D say mate they had a season 
of full oe fore them. To-day they are crowded in a 
steamer winter passage across the Atlantic, to end in a 
march over a frozen country, where they are expected to re- 
joice in the promise of warm greatcoats, and the tidings that 
there are plenty of planks to make them huts at their resting- 
places in the wilderness. We suggest that there must be some 
public spirit and also some chivalry in the class which demands 
as a point of honour always to be the first to go upon toils and 
dangers such as these.— London paper. 


WINTER ON THE Coast or GENoA.—The Corriere Mercan- 
tile of Genoa announces the rare occurrence that all along the 
coast of that province the fruit-trees, having previously blos- 
somed for the second time this year, are now laden witha 
second crop of friut. As the country people, however, do not 
expect to see it ripen, they are now gathering it for the pur- 
pose of selling it to the confectioners for candying. Apples 
and have attained the size of a walnut, and plums half or 
a third of their usual size. Under the mile climate of Genoa 
the circumstance of fruit-trees blossoming a second time is of 
ae occurrence ; but there are a few instances on record of 
such second blossoms becoming fruit. 








Racrxe ox Japan.—A few days afterwards I was invited to 
witness their races. The race-course was between two rows 
of houses, and every verandah was crowded with occupants of 
both sexes. Ata yew signal some 30 horses started off amidst 
shouts and yells, and went away as well as they could, their 
riders not extremely anxious to go too fast, as it was 
soon discovered the qualities and perfection of a horse in Japan 
are not estimated or tested by his speed, but by his —— of 
endurance. So the 30 horses, after going up and down this 
streets as long asthey could, —_ fell off, tired, and beaten, 
until one only semeined. This was declared the winner. The 
race lasted quite an hour, and at intervals, a fresh batch took 
up the It was stupid work to us, and as the day 
was hot, we left early.— Hodgson’s Japan. 


Boarpinc aN Exemy.—Commodore Wilkinson and young 
Napier—as stated—leading the boarders, were the first on the 
enemy’s deck. At this moment the two ships yawed apart, 
thus leaving them for a few minutes alone and unsupported. 
During this time they were surrounded by their enemies, but 
‘defended themselves gallantly, —— away right and left, 
until Napier was unfortunately disarmed by his sword becom- 
~ bey between the ramrod and muzzle of a musket, and 

g thus wrenched from his hand. Young, vigorous, and 
with extraord! activity he sprang, unarmed as he was, on 





the foremost t, seized him with the left hand by the 
throat, and with the other planting a well-directed blow in his 
face, sent him head foremost over one of the guns, but was also 
dragged down in the fall. During this death-st blows 





especially for London, a “sensation” or exciting assertion 


were mercilessly showered on him from behind ; he received 
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the a 
which he was 
parts of his 


two very severe sabre cuts 0! 
from the butt-end of a musket, 
while thus helpless and 

and sabre cuts were inflicted on 
amounting in all to fifteen in number, t some, it is true, 
were very slight; but the injuries his head received on th’ 

occasion rendered him partially deaf for the remainder 

life. pied a much shorter time than it has 


by the of the Admiral at the head of the rest of the 
boarders, the two vessels having come into contact. I have 
still in my possession the sword used by my gallant brother in 
this action. It is a heavy cavalry sabre, which had been the 
gift of an esteemed friend, and he is said to have slain with it | 
tive of his assailants. I have also the clothes that he wore on 

this occasion ; they are pierced and cut in every direction, and | 
perforated in one place by a musket ball.—Life of Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier. 

Tue Panis Bar ann M. Berryer.—The nd banquet 
given by the members of the Paris bar to M. er, on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of his inscription as one of 
that body, took place yesterday in the large room known by the 
name of the Salon des Arts, in the rue de Provence : 

The table was arranged in the form of a horse-shoe, and 
covers were laid for 250. At seven o'clock the guests took | 
their seats. M. Berryer occupied the President’s chair, having 
on his right M. Devienne, First President of the Imperial Court, 
and on his left M. Dupin, senior. Cygecin M. Berryer was M. 
Jules Favre, the present Batonnier. Near M. Berryer were the 
batonniers of several of the large towns of France (a number 
of whom had been specially invited), and other leading mem- 
bers of the Paris bar; and after M. Dupin was M. Chaix-d’Est 
Ange, M. Baroche, M. yg M. Odillon-Barrot, M. Royer 
Collard, &e. At the dessert M. Jules Favre rose and pro 
M. Berryer’s health, giving at the same time a sketch of the le- 
gal career of their honoured guest. The toast was drunk 
with the most enthusiastic applause, which only served to in- 
crease the agitation and emotion under which Berryer had 
been overpowered during the whole time of dinner. He rose 
and attempted to address the company, but tears prevented 
him from being audible. At length he remarked that some one 
had recommended him to write out his speech, but,said the learn- 
ed gentleman, “ of what use would that have been, for I could 
not see to read it.” Having expressed his gratitude in broken 
sentences, he sat down, overpowered by the thunders of ap- 
plause which followed his last words. . Marié next rose, and 
in an appropriate speech gave a toast, “ To the fraternal union 
of all the bars of France, and to the unity of the Paris bar.” 
The toast was drunk with all the honours, and was replied to 
on the part of the ir +~ bar by M. Pervinquiére, of Poi- 
tiers, who proposed “ The bar of Paris,” 

The attendance of the Paris bar would have been much larger 
but for an unfortunate schism which @ll M. Jules Favre's influ- 
ence with his brother liberals could not heal. MM. Emile Ollivier, 
Picard, and a great f their friends, refused, even for the 
sake of Berryer, to meet M. Chaix d’Est Ange and other func- 
tionaries, whom they said it was not at all necessary to invite, 
because, although formerly they were, they are not now mem- 
bers of the bar. M. Dufaure paid for a ticket to avoid discus- 
sion, but, although privately and professionally one of M. Ber- 

vers closest friends, he did not attend the dinner.—Letter 

rom Paris, Dec. 27. 


Tue STUDENTS AND THE EmrreRor.—A_ petition, and virtu- 
ally a complaint, from the students of the University of St. Pe-| 
tersburg, as a body, has been given in at the Winter Palace. 
Three students had volunteered to be the bearers of the docu- 
ment in question to St. Petersburg. One went by the first 
class, one by the second, and one by the third. All were more 
or less disguised, and each, on arriving at the end of the =. 
ney, went to a different hotel. Thanks to these precautions, 
they were enabled to meet the next morning in front of the 
Winter Palace without the police, either of Moscow or of St. 
Petersburg, knowing anything about their movements. They 
asked for the aide-de-camp on duty, and, after a little parley- 
ing, were referred to Prince Dolgorouki, the chief of the gen- 
darmes, and proceeded to his official residence. The prince 
questioned them as to the objeet of their visit, w was sim- 
ple and intelligible enough, and ultimately the was for- 
warded to the Emperor. The answer transmitted to the three 
deputies was to the following effect, and almost in the follow- 
ing words :—“ Your representations are false, and your conduct 
illegal, but you are forgiven in consideration of your youth.”— 
London Express. 

Avyorner Fine at Wynyarp Hatu.—Yesterday, at noon, 
a mounted messenger rode into Stockton in hot haste, bringing 
news that Wynyard Hall was on fire, and requiring the assist- 


4n) 
“te, ay brother was happily rescued from certain death | young 


it, IfMr. Smith O’Brien had been only Mr. Smith, and not 
Mr. O’Brien, we should ly have had no ! 
and the peace of 1848 would not have been disturbed. the 

ue of the Glens were Mr. Brown or Mr. Tompkins, 
he w possibly be as foolish as he is now; but his folly 
would take some other form. But such a title is not to be 
thrown away. To be called ‘ the gallant Zouns chieftain’ by 
the Morning News—Smith or Jones could not be “a gallant 
chieftain’—and to be compared with that more illustri- 
ous definite article, ‘The O’Neill’—is too much for a head not 
naturally very strong. ‘The O’Donoghue’s’ name has been 
his ruin.”—Northern Whig. 


Express OVERLAND FROM HALIFAX TO QUEBEC, IN Six 
Dayrs.—James Kerr, ., Queen’s messenger, arrived at Rus- 
sell’s on the 7th instant, by express from Halifax, hav' left 
that city on New Year's day, ing the mails via Portland. 
Mr. Kerr pursued the following route :—Halifax to Truro, by 
train, 63 miles; to Monckton, by sleigh, 110; to St. John, by 
train, 94 ; to Fredericton by sleigh, 60 ; thence by sleigh also to 
Woodstock, 60; to Tobique, 60; to Grand Falls, 26; to Little 
Falls, 26; and to River du Loup, 76 ; River du Loup to Quebec, 
by train, 126; total, 701. Mr. Kerr reached Tobique, January 
5th, and experienced a succession of snow-storms, which were 
never exceeded in severity for the last fifteen years.—Quebec 
Morning Chronicle, Jan. 10. 
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White to move, and mate in three moves, 





SoLvutTion To Propiem No. 678. 
Black. White. 

P tks R, Q’s 4. Q tks B ch, 

2. bo t7ch, K tks Kt \> t to B4ch, 

& Qto | 6. R checkmates. 


Teh, KtoK4 
The following is the conquering game of the match between 
Herr Kolisch and Herr Paulsen played, some months ago, at the 
Bristol Chess Festival. It contains some highly interesting posi- 
Gone, and the finale is remarkably well conducted by the 
sen. 


White. 
1. Ktto K6 


Black. 
Rtks Q 
K moves 





4 ur, 


Paulsen. 
KP2 
QEtB3 
Same 
B tks Kt P 
BQR4 
P tks P 


Kolisch. 
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Kolisch resigned. 








ance of the engines for its extinction. These were despatched 
with great promptitude. The West Hartlepool fire engines | 
were also brought; and of course those belonging to the hall 

were speedily in play. The fire had broken out, as in 1841, in 
or near to the chapel; but, happily, the hall was not on this as | 
on the former occasion destroyed. It was about 10 o'clock in 

the forenoon when the fire was first discovered, and it was con- 

fined to the quarter in which itcommenced. The 

chapel is a ruin, and the bedrooms over it have perished. The 

grand entrance-hall, &c., suffered that temporary injury which 

necessarily attends the extinction of a fire, but nothing more. 

There was a large concourse of people at the fire, from Stock- 

ton and other places. The Stockton Volunteers gave their 

services. The firemen and police were active in the discharge 

of their duties, and the fire was mastered within a few hours of 
the time at which it broke out. It was on the night of Friday, 

the 19th of February, 1841, about half-past 11, that the former 

fire was observed issuing from a staircase window, situated be- 

tween two flues conveying heat to both the chapel and the 
conservatory, immediately adjoining each other; and before 

any assistance could be rendered, the whole interior of the then 

unfinished chapel was in flames. The conservatory and the 
greater part of the mansion also suffered destruction, the da- 
mage being estimated at the time to be upwards of £150,000. 

The hail had then been more than 19 years in the course of 
erection, and was fast approaching towards completion. Wyn- 
yard Park is the seat of the Marchioness of Londonderry, and 
the hall, erected by the late marquis, under the direction of Mr. 

Wyatt, architect, is a magnificent residence. The c was 
situated within the hall, at the north-west angle, and it was 
fitted up with rich and solid Spanish mahogany.’ “ 

walls,” says the county history, “ are Corinthian columns of 
white marble. The stained glass windows were executed by 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The ceiling, with its deep cornices, 
are massively gilt. The chapel, as well as the statue gallery, 
and the north entrance hall, are flagged with polished marble.” 
—Neweastle Chronicle, Dec. 19. 


DisapvaNTaces OF A TiTLE.—* Sterne had (or professed 
to have) a theory that men’s 


characters were 
names. We are inclined to think there is something in 


Charles 
| Prout. 


Anderssen attack, but it was played long years back by M’Donnell 
and Labourdonnais, both of whom considered it radically 
bad because it marks the attack of Bishop on K BP; but in 
the Evans's Gambit it is fair to risk everything.—{) This cannot be 
a good place for Knight. If he go to K 2, he hampers his brother 
Kt, and if he go to K 4, you take him off. His best road is to go 
home, and then deploy in due season on Q 2.—(c) This and next 
are well played. He has a Pawn, and only wants to clear the 

und.—(d) Very tine move.—(e) How well Paulsen follows up 

attack ; observe his next move also. Kolisch is paralysed under 
these terrible blows.—() Might have played to live longer; but 
the fatal finish must have presently come. 





Consprcvous By rs Ansence—The American (Mr. 
Bright's) organ, the Morning Star, alone of all the London 
journals, appeared on the 16th (Dec., the day on which Prince 
Albert's death was recorded) without the signs of ar ge usual 
when a national affliction occurs. It was subsequently shamed 
into a shambling kind of apology. But why not have told the 
truth ; namely, that it had been so industriously smearing the 
~~ flag, and cleaning Mr. Seward’s dirty shoes, that it had 
no blacking to spare for decorous observances.— Punch. 


Tae Best Creistuas Box; a Goop WorD FoR ONCE.— 
The tch-Box, which is expected to arrive from America 
a little after Christmas, will turn out to be without comparison 
the very best Christmas Box this year, if it is found to contain 
an honourable submission to England's demands, and a hearty 
— of peace and good will, as becoming the season, from 

onathan towards John Bull.—/bid. . 


Mr. Pouxca Trans Lectvrer.—‘“ Mr. Punch ‘ About Lon- 


his authors, * sag they piece; give me a bill that looks well 
on a wall’ Mr. ch ‘About London, would have looked 
uncommonly well on the wall. It is the same thing we - 
when we read ‘ Mr. Mark Lemon about London ; for Mr. 
Lemon, it is said, is but another name for Mr. Punch, as 
Dickens is for Boz, and Francis for 





After amusing the public for many years by his pen, as 


(a) This move is erroneously termed by our contemporaries the | 


don,’ would be an advertisement after the late Mr. Batty’s own | 
heart. This renowned entertainer of the public used to say to 


playwright and story-teller, Mr Lemon is about to try a more 
personal entertainment in the manner of Albert Smith, 

|ing about the valley of the Thames instead of the valley of 
,Chamounix, and g his hearers up to Westminster, instead 
| of up to the summit of Mont Blanc. We are promised a pro- 
fusion of maps, models, and illustrations, as aids in this new at- 
tempts to amuse or instruct the public.— Atheneum. 

A Swnake Strory.—“ During the Florida war,” said the 
| speaker, “I was in the American army. One day I sboul- 
dered my gun, and went in pursuit of game. In 

through a swamp, I saw something a few feet ahead of me, 
lying upon the ground, which had every appearance of a log, 
| it being some forty feet in length, and about one foot in dia- 
meter. So positive was I that I saw nothing but a log, that I 
| paid no attention to it; the fact is, I would have sworn 
| # court of justice that it was a log and nothing else. You see 
I never heard of snakes growing to such huge dimensions, and 
the fact is, I never should have believed it if I had. Well, be- 
| tween me and the log as I took it to be, was a miry place, 
| which it was necessary for me to avoid. I therefore placed the 
butt of the gun on the ground ahead of me, and springing upon 
it, lit right on top of—what do you suppose?” “A boa con- 
strictor,” said one. “No.” “An anaconda,” said another. 
“No.” “ What then could it have been?’ said a third. “Just 
what I supposed it to be—a log,” said the wag. 


| Srvcrmse Fise.—M. de Thoron has addressed a curious 
} communication to the Paris Academy of Sciences on the sub- 
| ject of certain singing fish that inhabit the seas as well as the 

rivers of South America. He specially mentions the Bay of 
Pallon, situated north of the province of Emeraldas, in the Re- 
public of Ecuador, where being in a boat he was suddenly 
startled by a deep humming noise, which he at first attributed 
to some large insect, but which upon inquiry turned out to be 
a kind of fish called musicos by the people of thecountry. On 
proceeding further the sounds became so strong as to remind 
him of the strains of a church-organ. These fish live both in 
salt and in fresh water, since they are also met with in the river 
Mataje. They are not more than ten inches long ; their colour 
is white sprinkled with blue spots, and they will continue their 
music for hours without minding any interruption. 


CarprvaL Beaton’s Caste at St. ANDREWs.—The point 
of the beach on which the ruins of this ancient and nationally 
interesting building stands having for a number of years been 
gradually giving way under the encroaching ape of the sea, 
and that to an extent that has threatened latterly to bring down 
a large portion ofthe standing walls, without a chance of their 
being restored, the Literary and Philosophical Society has been 
the first body to make a movement for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to get her Majesty’s Board of Works to take steps for protect- 
ing the buildings from further inroads, and that institution is to 
be followed in the same direction by the Town Council and 
other public bodies ; and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
board, considering the historic associations connected with the 
castle, will be induced to accede to the request.—Caledonian 
Mercury. 





IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING 
Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many ———— hitherto una 
voidable in their production, and also to bring the cost within the 
reach ofall. The —— public should know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 
than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever chenging by corrosion and wear ; 
fore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the use of 
the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
must be often condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore there 
is a great saving of time in the use of the Gold Pen. 
| _ Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
| Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore, 
| the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 
| the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which will 
far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders 
inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt attention; anc 
a Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected according to de ™ 
scription, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 
rected. Address 

A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in 
America, but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”"—New York Tribune. 
| “ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a lo 
time, and have always found them the best instruments of the kin 
that have fallen in our way.”—New York Bvening Post. 
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